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COMMUNISM 


The July 26 edition of The New York Times 
carried on page 1 the following resolution recom- 
mended by the Standing Committee on American 
Citizenship of the American Bar Association for 
adoption at the annual convention: 

“That the facts of the theory and practice of 
communism be taught in appropriate forms at 
all levels in all educational institutions of the 
United States in conjunction with the teaching 
of the theory and practice of Government of the 
United States of America under the Federal Con- 
stitution.” 

The committee recognized that this is a con- 
troversial subject, admitted that it might arouse 
sharp discussion at the annual convention in 
Chicago, but expressed the conviction that the 
issue “should be met head-on.” 

“We believe,” the committee was quoted as 
saying, “that the teaching profession is able to 
handle the situation, and that it will be well 
handled... .” 

Most of the lawyers assembled at the Annual 
convention in Chicago in August did not share 
this faith in the educational profession. The 
American Bar Association rejected the resolu- 
tion. 


Our MISTAKE 


“I have just read my article on citizenship 
education in the May issue of Social Education,” 
David Weingast comments in a letter written on 
July 17, shortly after his return from Europe, 
where he had been traveling on a Ford Founda- 
tion Grant. Then, after a kind word for our 
editorial work, he adds: “One thing, though. 
You've identified me as a New York City social 
studies teacher. I've always taught in Newark, 
New Jersey. Since 1947 I’ve been chairman of the 
social-studies department at Newark’s East Side 
Commercial and Technical High School. Can 
you print a correction in your next issue? I'd 
appreciate it. Since I'm back I've heard all kinds 
of quips about this. “Too big for Newark, eh?’ 
You understand.” 

We do understand, and we are glad to have 
this opportunity to correct our mistake. 


IN ‘Tis Issuk 

We are interested in your reactions to the 
changes—and new features—incorporated in this 
issue of Social Education, and we hope you will 
find the time to send us your comments and sug- 
gestions. Please note: 

—The new cover. ... 

The new short features—‘Interesting Personali- 
ties” (p. 248); “Sidelights” (p. 258); “Did You 
Know?” (p. 261); and “Unforgettable Authors” 
(p. 266). We shall welcome contributions of g0o- 
400 words on each of these subjects. 

—The changes in the Book Review Depart- 
ment. Now listed as “Notes on Books,” this de- 
partment is under the editorial direction of Ed- 
ward T. Ladd. Mr. Ladd’s address is The De- 
partment of Education, Yale University, 1go2A 
Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 

—We also call your attention to Isidore Starr's 
digest of the recent Supreme Court decision on 
the significant issue of segregation; Walter B. 
Hendrickson’s analysis of Thomas Jefferson’s 
fate at the hands of his biographers; and Dorothy 
W. Furman’s slow-learners. 


CONSERVATION 


“The buccaneer attacks on the advocates of 
conservation of our natural rescurces are in full 
swing,” writes Robert Rienow in “Pied Pipers of 
Exploitation,” an article scheduled for the No- 
vember issue of Social Education. No one inter- 
ested in the subject of conservation will want to 
miss this article. And while we are on this sub- 
ject, it would be well to call attention to a dis- 
cussion by Bernard De Voto in the August issue 
of Harper's Magazine. Mr. De Voto and Mr. 
Rienow are both concerned about the nation’s 
policy in regard to its natural resources. 
“Through many little measures—most of them 
scantily reported in the press—the Eisenhower 
administration is reversing the nation’s seventy- 
year-old policy for protecting our natural re- 
sources,” the editors of Harpers write in an 
explanatory note accompanying De Voto’s arti- 
cle. “Here, for the first time, is a complete pic- 
ture of the devious campaign against America’s 
forests, water power, parks, public lands, and 
soil conservation program.” 





Thomas Jefferson—Up from Slander 


Walter B. Hendrickson 





NE of the most quoted phrases in Ameri- 

can history is that spoken by the dying 

John Adams on July 4, 1826: “Thomas 
Jeflerson still survives.” Although this was not 
a true statement, because the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence had expired five hours 
earlier, Honest John was a true prophet, for to- 
day alongside the Father of His Country and the 
Great Emancipator stands Thomas Jefferson, 
Penman of the Revolution. 

As heroes, Washington and Lincoln were held 
to have led “blameless” lives. Great Christians 
they both were, although Lincoln was not a 
church-goer. No whisper of scandal or disregard 
of conventional morality attached to either. Both 
had been men of action: Washington the leader 
of victorious armies; Lincoln the war president 
who saved his country from division. Both men 
were associated with the party of solid, substan- 
tial citizenry. 

But the Sage of Monticello! He was unortho 
dox religiously; he was believed guilty of making 
love to another man’s wife (and he admitted hav- 
ing done so as an unattached bachelor); and 
many of his neighbors were sure that he had a 
Negro mistress. He was called a coward because 
he ran away to escape capture by the British. 
Finally, he was distrusted as the founder of the 
political party of radicalism; looked upon as 
sympathetic to the French Revolution and the 
enemy of strong, safe government. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY WRITINGS 

In the conservative nineteenth century it was 
not easy to disprove these things convincingly, 
and they raised their slanderous heads whenever 
anyone tried to say a good word for Thomas Jef- 
ferson. In the twentieth century while their 
biographers have had to soften the great stone 
face of Washington and make it clear that even 
Lincoln lost his temper, the Plutarchs of Jef- 





Dr. Hendrickson, to whom we are indebted for 
this analysis of the biographies of Thomas Jefferson, 
is a professor of history at MacMurray College in 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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ferson have had to minimize his frailties, scotch 
scandals, and explain religious deviation. 

But more than this, Jefferson has come to be 
better understood in the twentieth century be- 
cause this has been a time when democracy has 
been under attack by totalitarianism in many 
forms. People have needed to be reassured that 
democracy is as good as they have believed it to 
be, and in Thomas Jefferson’s words and deeds, 
they have found clear ringing testimony that 
democracy ts good. 

The biographer’s long struggle to raise Jeffer 
son to his proper place began when he was a 
candidate for president in 1796 and 1800. J. J. 
Beckley who wrote The Epitome of the Life and 
Character of Jefferson (1800), claimed too much 
when he said that the Virginian was “a man of 
pure, ardent, unaffected piety . . . the adorer of 
one God ... the MAN OF THE PEOPLE... 
the brightest luminary of the western world.” 
Such extravagant praise was infrequent. In a 


great wave of books, pamphlets, brochures, and 
letters to the newspapers, Jefferson’s opponents 
criticized, villified, scorned, and condemned him, 


as when Timothy Dwight, a Congregational 
minister and president of Yale, wrote in The 
Character of Thorias Jefferson (1801) that he 
was “a heretic, vain, insincere, double-faced, 
practical intriguer, and a demigod.” 


T was ten years after Jefferson’s death in 1826 

before a full- length friendly biography ap- 
peared. The author was George Tucker, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy at the University of 
Virginia, a graduate of William and Mary in 
1797, and a close friend of James Madison, Jef- 
ferson’s great collaborator. Tucker's Life of 
Thomas Jefferson (1836), is surprisingly unbiased, 
although it is clear that the author is an admirer 
of his protagonist. A keen student of history, 
Tucker placed Jefferson in his political setting 
with understanding and discernment. Tucker 
had to meet and solve biographical problems 
that have plagued all later chroniclers. In his 
preface he says, “It was the fate of Thomas 
Jefferson to be at once more loved and praised 
by his friends, and more hated and reviled by 
his adversaries, than any of his compatriots. Time 
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has produced less abatement of these feelings 
toward him than is usual... .” Tucker went on 
to say that he was “aware that in undertaking to 
write the life of one who was the object of such 
lively and opposite sentiments, he engaged in a 
hazardous task. He knew that with the one por- 
tion of the public, any praise would be distaste- 
ful; and with the other portion, nothing less than 
one unvarying strain of eulogy would prove sat- 
isfactory.” So Tucker set out to plow a straight 
furrow across the field of prejudice by telling an 
“honest and dispassionate narrative.” 

All later writers on Jefferson have had to con- 
sult both Tucker's book and that of his next 
important biographer, Henry Stephen Randall, 
an active Democrat from upstate New York with 
major interests in agriculture, education, and 
politics much like Jefferson’s. Randall's three- 
volume work, published in 1858, and running 
through several editions was for many years the 
standard life, and is still the most comprehensive. 
For eighty-five years it served as the indispensable 
basic source for most other biographers. 


| geeny wrote in the 1%50’s when Jefferson 
was still being excoriated, especially by 
New Englanders, for unorthodoxy in religion, 
and at a time when the Democraic party itself 
was falling apart over slavery. Dismayed that 
Jefferson was drawn into the current discussions 
as both defender and opponent of slavery, Ran- 
dall took the position in his book that Jefferson 
was a true middle-of-the roader who disapproved 
of slavery yet would not abolish it, except with 
full consent of the slave states. 

On the religious issue Randall avoided ex- 
treme statements, merely pointing out that Jef- 
ferson was not an atheist, always supported for- 
mal religion financially, and was the champion 
of toleration. 

In sum it was Randall’s purpose to paint Jef- 
ferson as a nationalist above petty sectional dis- 
putes, and as a man of integrity and tolerance, 
worthy of standing beside Washington and other 
already accepted national heroes. 

The last member of the trinity of great nine- 
teenth century Jefferson writers was James Par- 
ton, often called the father of American biogra- 
phy. It was not that his Life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Third President of the United States (1874), 
was an important original work, but rather that 
it had a larger reading public than any other, 
and so popular opinion of Jefferson was based 
upon it. Parton was one of the first American 
writers to consider himself a professional crafts- 


man rather than a literary artist. As an editor 
and writer for N. P. Willis’ Home Journal, he 
wrote biographical sketches and comments on 
current happenings. From this he went on to do a 
best-selling biography of Horace Greeley, and 
wrote lives of Aaron Burr, Benjamin Franklin, 
Andrew Jackson and other famous Americans. 
While the initial sale of his Jefferson was good, 
it was not reprinted as many times as some of the 
earlier biographies had been, and book reviewers 
hit it sharply, declaring it to be a black-and- 
white portrait of Hamilton and Jefferson—with 
the latter all white. Others thought Parton had 
made too much use of Jefferson's life as a device 
for expounding his own Democratic, liberal and 
free thinking religious views. 


THe TurRN oF THE CENTURY 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century 
and in the early years of the twentieth century 
there were several one-volume biographies writ- 
ten mostly from Tucker and Randall sources 
and from the really very well edited collection of 
Jefferson’s writings by Paul Leicester Ford. This 
appeared between 1892 and 1899, and was re- 
issued in amended form in 1904-5. Another, but 
much less satisfactory twenty-volume collection, 
edited by A. A. Lipscomb and A. E. Bergh, was 
published in 1903-4. 

Two of the turn-of-the century biographies 
deserve mention. One was a short volume (1897) 
by J. T. Morse, Jr. in the American Statesman 
series, a cooperative multivolume collection of 
biographies. The work came to be regarded as a 
standard reference, but the volume on Jefferson 
added nothing to the third president's stature. 
Morse’s account was factual, not very warm to- 
ward Jefferson, and was confined almost alto- 
gether to his political career. 

The other was by William Eleroy Curtis, The 
True Thomas Jefferson (1901) published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company as a companion volume to 
The True George Washington, The True Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and The True William Penn, 
which had been put out because it was felt that 
there had been too much “garbled eulogy style 
of hero chronicling.” But Jefferson was a man 
who needed building up instead of running 
down, and Curtis, although he said he was writ- 
ing impartially, repeated many of the unfounded 
and sensational accusations against Jefferson. 


JEFFERSON Topay 


Other undistinguished one-volume biographies 
appeared in the first quarter of the twentieth 
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century by such well-known authors as Thomas 
E. Watson (1903), David Muzzey (1918), and 
Albert J. Nock (1926). And some new anti-Jeffer- 
son material showed up, most importantly the 
four-volume life of Chief Justice John Marshall 
(1916) by the Senator-turned-biographer, Albert 
J. Beveridge. Although Beveridge later agreed 
that he had been unfair to Jefferson, neverthe- 
less his work did a great deal to bolster the be- 
lief that Jefferson was no more than a political 
opportunist who almost destroyed the nation by 
his policies, and catastrophe was averted only 
because Marshall used the Supreme Court as a 
weapon to preserve the virtues of Federalism. 

Two other books tended to restore the balance, 
although neither was a direct answer to Bever- 
idge. These were the two-volume work, The Life 
and Letters of Thomas Jefferson (1926) written 
by the competent English historian, Francis 
Hirst, and Thomas Jefferson, Apostle of Ameri- 
canism (1929) by Gilbert Chinard. The latter is, 
perhaps, the best one-volume life of Jefferson, 
because it gives a well-rounded account of Jel- 
ferson’s activities. Chinard had worked exten- 
sively in the letters and papers of Jefferson in 
the Library of Congress, and had published edi- 
tions of Jefferson’s “Commonplace Book,” and 
some of his correspondence with French liberals. 
Chinard has no axe to grind, and he does evaluate 
Jeflerson’s character and his contributions to 
American democracy, as well as describe the 
events in his life. 

But the real bombshell in the history of Jef- 
ferson biography was the book by editorial 
writer Claude G. Bowers, Jefferson and Hamilton 
(1925). Written in the dramatic style that had be- 
come newly popular in the 1920's, it presented 
the story of Hamilton and Jefferson during the 
time when both were in Washington's cabinet and 
in the years up to the inauguration of Jefferson 
as president in 1801, and it put heavy emphasis 
on local color, political maneuvering, and the per- 
sonal element in the clash of two giants, each 
grimly determined to destroy the other’s influ- 
ence. And yet Bowers’ book was good history and 
received the commendation of orthodox histor- 
ians who chided the author only mildly for his 
lapses into melodrama. It was a best seller and 
tended to correct the bias of Beveridge without 
being an uncritical eulogy of Jefferson. It served 
the purpose of interesting a wide audience in Jef- 
ferson and it won for Bowers a leading place in 
the councils of the Democratic party. Ten years 
later Bowers followed up his first success with a 
volume almost as good, Jefferson in Power (1936), 


in which he also played up the dramatic and 
painted in the local color. 

But Bowers went to the well once to often. 
While ambassador to Chile, during the Second 
World War, he wrote a third volume, The 
Young Jefferson (1945), in which his dramatic 
style was misplaced because the youthful Jeffer- 
son had no great antagonist, and also, as the book 
was written far from good library facilities, no 
account was taken of the great body of research 
on Jefferson during the late thirties and early 
forties. But Bowers’ three volumes constitute al- 
most a complete biography, more complete than 
any except Randall's, since only the post-presi- 
dential years are lacking. 

An American historian, James Truslow Adams, 
a Wall Street broker who retired from business 
to write history, developed the idea, although it 
was not original with him, that Hamilton and 
Jefferson represented two forces that have con- 
tinued to be felt in American history. Adams 
published two small books, one each on Jeffer- 
sonian and Hamiltonian ideas, and made up quo- 
tations from the writings of each. Then, much 
disturbed over the course that was being followed 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New 
Deal, he wrote a biography, The Living Jefferson 
(1936), in which he sought to prove that the 
Democratic party was bearing false witness to the 
teachings of its founder, because it was Adams’ 
contention that Big Government was antithetical 
to all that Jefferson had stood for. This was 
biography written to prove a thesis, not an 
honest effort to tell the story of a life. 


HE celebration of the Jefferson Bicentennial 
te 1943 brought a flood of Jefferson writing. 
The Reader’s Guide listed 59 periodical articles 
in the volume for the two years 1943-45, touch- 
ing on most aspects of Jefferson’s life from “Boy 


Wonder” to “Our Jefferson Heritage.’’ And 
there was a new wave of books, including one- 
volume collections of the writings of Jefferson, 
and such emphemeral things as Senator Elbert 
Thomas’ Jefferson, World Citizen (1942), which, 
however, does have some interesting comments 
on parallels between Jefferson’s thinking and 
Chinese philosophy. The most important one- 
volume biography was by Saul Padover (1942), 
an outspoken liberal, frankly pro-Jefferson, and 
much concerned with what Jefferson has to say 
to twentieth century Americans, but still not 
blindly eulogistic. This is the only life of Jeffer- 
son which has been republished as a_paper- 
backed pocket book. Another significant book 
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of this period was a skillful and balanced ac- 
count of the The Philosophy of Thomas Jeffer- 
son (1943) by Adrienne Koch. 

But the really great news was the appearance 
of what promised to be a comprehensive multi- 
volume biography by Marie Goebel Kimball, a 
daughter of Johann Goebel, a leading philologi- 
cal scholar of the last generation and wife of 
Fiske Kimball, a distinguished historian of art 
and architecture. 

Mrs. Kimball had long been interested in 
Thomas Jefferson, and with her husband had 
participated actively in the restoration of Mon- 
ticello. She had done a couple of books and sev- 
eral articles about Jefferson and life at Monti- 
cello before she began to write what she hoped 
would be a complete biography. The first vol- 
ume, The Road to Glory (1943), which took the 
Virginian as far as the writing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, created a stir, because it 
contained so much new material on Jefferson's 
ancestry and youth, including the genesis of his 
intellectual and artistic interests. Mrs. Kimball 
wrote flowingly, and with deep reverence for her 
subject, but the critics thought she was too long 
on description and too short on interpretation. 
Since 1943 two more volumes have appeared— 
War and Peace, 1776-1784 (1947), and The Scene 
of Europe, 1784-1789 (1950). There are still two 
more to come. The book reviewers found the 
same faults in these volumes—too much detail, 
too little evaluation—but they felt that the story 
of Jefferson in Europe was the best she had done. 


HE second venture into comprehensive biog- 
‘toa and the most important, is that now 
being written by Dumas Malone. Malone is pres- 
ently professor of history at Columbia where he 
teaches one class and writes the biography. He is 
Mississippi born, college educated at Emory Uni- 
versity in Georgia, and post-graduated from Yale 
with a B.D., A.M., and Ph.D. He taught at both 
Yale and the University of Virginia and served 
seven years each as editor of the great Diction- 
ary of American Biography and as director of 
the Harvard University Press. Beginning in 1923, 
he has maintained a consistent interest in Jeffer- 
son, being the author of many articles and of the 
account in the Dictionary of American Biography. 
Since 1945, with aid of a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, he has been writing Jefferson 
and His Time. Two volumes have appeared: Jef- 
ferson, the Virginian (1948) and Jefferson and the 
Rights of Man (1951). 

This biography has received almost unanimous 


praise from competent critics because Malone 
himself has read all the original sources and con- 
sulted all the secondary works; a laborious and 
lengthy task, but the result is to give an aware- 
ness of Jefferson, the whoie man. Professor 
Malone, as an historian, has sought to keep this 
account of Jefferson “true to his [Jefferson's] 
own chronology,” and he says, “I have not viewed 
him as a static personality like a portrait on the 
wall, but as a living, growing, changing man 
always the same person, but never quite the 
same. Since there was a distinct core of consist- 
ency in his thought, many of the changes are 
more apparent than real and can hardly be ex- 
plained in terms of varying circumstances.” 

Malone’s work is characterized by a warm 
affection for Jefferson, based on long study of 
both his life and times, and it is written with 
calm deliberation; no shooting stars like Bowers, 
and no hearts and flowers like Kimball. While 
there is much of Jefferson's times, still Jefferson 
is never lost in them, and at frequent intervals 
Malone gives incisive judgments on Jefferson's 
character. While his is not a racy or “colorful” 
style, still it is not dull and drab, for as Malone 
says, I don’t see why professors can’t be both 
interesting and scholarly.” Even with Malone's 
long experience in writing tautly, gained when 
he edited the DAB, so great is his subject that he 
planned to use four volumes, and has now de- 
cided that it will take five to discuss “comprehen- 
sively” the many sides of Jefferson. 


gt third contemporary biographer of Jef- 
ferson is Nathan Schachner, who, like the 
planet Pluto was always there, but just wasn’t 
visible. While others were doing research and 
writing up articles and small books, or inching 
their way toward the completion of exhaustive 
works, he was quietly writing a big, tall, two- 
volume biography of over a thousand pages of 
small type, Thomas Jefferson, a Biography 
(1951). Mr. Schachner is a graduate of Columbia 
Law School, a practicing attorney and a profes 
sional writer. He has authored short stories, 
novels and magazine articles, and he is presently 
studying the first twenty-five years of the United 
States, having already produced excellent one- 
volume biographies of Aaron Burr and Alexan- 
der Hamilton. For his Jefferson, Schachner 
worked from original sources but his critics feel 
that it is overburdened with journalese and 
clichés. His work is chronological in organiza- 
tion and there is considerable new material on 
Jefferson’s personal finances and his esthetic 
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tastes. Schachner is impressed by the contradic- 
tions in Jefferson’s life. As he puts it, Jefferson 
was “the proud aristocrat and spokesman for the 
common man; an awkward lover and an ideal 
husband; the creator of a brave new world and 
an eminently practical politician; the rigid 
economizer in government and a private spend- 
thrift. 

But it is over just these and other contradic- 
tions that Schachner and his critics fall out. Al- 
most without exception the Jefferson experts feel 
that Schachner has done a good job, and if it 
had not been for Kimball’s and Malone’s and 
Koch's work, his would have been judged super- 
latively good, But as it is, reviewers think that 
all Schachner has done is to recognize the con- 
tradictions without resolving them, that he has 
written only a description of Jefferson, rather 
than an explanation. 

The critics were rough with him, perhaps too 
rough. His is just the language with which the 
great American newspaper reader is familiar. He 
paints a fair, well-balanced portrait, with proper 
emphasis on the ideological and political contri- 
butions of Jefferson, and yet he always manages 
to convey to his reader a sense of living day by 
day with a great, though not infallible man. 


UCH a versatile man as Thomas Jefferson 
S would naturally be the subject of books 
about his many enthusiasms. Within recent 
years volumes have been written about Jefferson 
the lawyer, or the traveler, or the lover. Every 
aspect of his life has been explored, and perhaps 
such a universal genius has been given too much 
credit for originality and expertness. Then, such 
a book as Francis Rosenberger’s The Jefferson 
Reader (1953), a tantalizing collection of writ- 
ings about Jefferson, urges the reader on to find 
out more about the great man. Or the short 
collections of Jefferson’s writings edited by Saul 
Padover and jointly by Adrienne Koch and Wil- 
liam Peden make his thought available to the 
person who would never wade through the fifty 
large and detailed volumes of papers now coming 
from the Princeton University Press. With the 
financial support of the Ford Foundation, the 
educational broadcasters have put on the air a 
magnificent series of dramatic sketches about the 
meaning of Jefferson today. 

Thanks to his biographers, Thomas Jefferson 
has come a long way in the hundred and twenty- 
eight years since his death. Today, although he 
earned his pedestal the hard way, he has achieved 
the status of a national hero. 





INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 


James Wilson, known as “the Yankee Globe 
Maker,” was born in Londonderry, New Hamp- 
shire, on March 16, 1763. Even as a small boy 
he was interested in geography and astronomy. 
When he grew up, he became a farmer, but 
throughout the years he continued to read and 
study by himself his two favorite subjects. 

At the age of 33 he moved to Vermont and 
began to experiment with globe making. Thomp- 
son's History of Vermont, dated 1842, says: “On 
Waits river, about two miles above the village 
of Bradford, Vermont, is a saw mill and woolen 
factory. The first artificial globes ever manu- 
factured in the United States were made here 
about the year 1812, by Mr. James Wilson. After 
a labor of several years, Mr. Wilson and Sons 
succeeded in bringing their globes to a high 
degree of perfection, and established a manu- 
factory of them at Albany, New York, on an 
extensive degree.” 

According to the Encyclopedia Americana, 
Wilson started his experiments with balls turned 
from blocks of wood and covered with paper. 
“This rude beginning was followed by a much 


better method,” the encyclopedia states. “The 
solid balls were thickly covered with players of 
paper firmly pasted together and this shell was 
then divided into hemispheres, which being re- 
moved were again united and finished with due 
regard to lightness, strength and smoothness. He 
procured copper plates of sufficient size for his 
13 inch globes, protracted his maps on them in 
section, tapering as the degrees of longitude do 
from the equator to the poles and engraved them 
with such admirable accuracy of design, that 
when cut apart and duly pasted on his spheres 
the edges with their lines and even the different 
parts of the finest letters would perfectly coin- 
cide and make one surface, truly representing 
the earth or constellations.” 

James Wilson died in 1855, having reached the 
age of g2 years. Years later the Vermont Historic 
Sites Commission placed a marker under a 
stately tree in the little town of Bradford. The 
marker honors two native-sons: Admiral Clark 
of Santiago Bay fame, and James Wilson, famed 
inventor and Yankee Globe Maker. (Contrib- 
uted by Margaret Badger, Ithaca, New York.) 





Teacher-Pupil Planning 
With Slow Learners 


Dorothy W. Furman 





EACHER-PUPIL planning can be carried 

on successfully with slow learners as well 

as with average or superior pupils. Fur- 
thermore, the techniques of planning can be 
developed successfully by a teacher who has had 
little practice in unit organization as well as by 
his more experienced colleagues. 

The satisfaction which results from the co- 
operative efforts of class and teacher need not 
be denied to slow learner groups. These pupils 
are in greater need of school success than their 
more intellectual classmates. Compensation for 
lack of academic accomplishment can, to a large 
measure, be obtained through the achievement 
of goals which pupils and teacher have set up. 
Mutual planning enlists the interest of pupils. 
Furthermore, by meeting needs which they recog- 
nize and which they have helped define, their 
work has greater meaning for them. The teacher 
recognizes, however, that slow learners will not 
be able to carry on the same kind or degree of 
planning which might be expected of rapid 
learners. His understanding of the group’s limi- 
tations helps the teacher make his own plans 
accordingly. 

Teacher-pupil planning should not be con- 
fined to subject matter learnings or to unit 
organization. Planning takes place in many situ- 
ations. It may first occur with some relatively 
simple problem such as planning for a class 
excursion. “Where shall we go?”’ “How shall we 
arrange for transportation?” “Who ought to ac- 
company us?” “What shall we do about lunch?” 
Planning for a class party will require discussing 
refreshments, entertainment, guests, cleanup. Co- 
operative planning may take place for such sim- 
ple class problems as the following: “Shall we 





This is the first of several articles on the subject 
of the “Slow Learner.” Mrs. Furman, the author, is 
a junior high school social studies teacher and a 
member of the staff of the Bureau of Curriculum Re- 
search of the Board of Education of New York City. 








elect monitors or let the teacher choose them?” 
“Should the monitors serve for the whole se- 
mester or for a limited time?” “How should we 
judge a good monitor?” “How should we manage 
the clothing problem in our classroom?” “How 
should we plan for dismissals and entrances?”’ 
“How should material be distributed?” “How 
should we take care of reference books?” Plan- 
ning for the solution of these and other real prob- 
lems gives exercise in judgment, in setting up of 
simple criteria, and in evaluating success quickly. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


One. Although “success experience” is as im- 
portant to slow learners as it is to all pupils, 
remember that your pupils must recognize the 
value and need for the planning. ‘Teacher-pupil 
planning should meet the interest and maturity 
level of your class. “Made work” or work which 
is too juvenile must be avoided. 


Two. Plan for short-term projects where imme- 
diate results are evident. Signs of progress too long 
delayed are discouraging to all of us. This is par- 
ticularly true of slow learners. 


Three. Choices in planning should be real and 
should involve the use of judgment even though 
on a relatively simple basis. 


Four. Plan for very little formal homework. 
Instead, encourage simple interviews; reporting 
on radio, TV or movie programs; individual or 
group excursions; or some simple observations of 
things seen or done. The simple outlines, rules, 
directions, criteria, or questions to be used in 
carrying out these outside activities can be de- 
veloped in class through teacher-pupil planning. 
This makes it possible for the slow learner to 
rely on guidance in preparing his “homework.” 


Five. Planning which calls for a good deal of 
outside research in books will probably not be 
so successful as the research involved in the type 
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of activity suggested above. Planning which 
requires much book research is more effective 
when it is carried on in the classroom under the 
teacher's direction. 


Six. Your own preparation for cooperative 
planning will have to be extensive. Think out 
the problem well in advance and have a good idea 
of the direction which you expect it to take. 


Seven. Your preparation will be heaviest in 
the matter of materials. Slow learners can aésist 
in planning some of this. The selection of items 
from newspapers and the collecting of periodi- 
cals, pictures, constructions and realia can be 
planned for. The care and storage of such ma- 
terials gives the pupils valuable practice in coop- 
erative planning. 


Eight. Routinization of procedures helps slow 
learners. This is especially true in cooperative 
planning. For example, planning the agenda for 
the day should come at the same time each day 
and be carried on with the same sequence of pro- 
cedures. Planning for a week's activities ought 
to follow the same formula each week for several 
weeks. As the ability to exercise judgment and 
to generalize from the specific to the abstract 
increases, slow learners may be encouraged to 
make adjustments in planning programs and in 
varying the activities to suit their immediate 
interests and needs. 


Unit ORGANIZATION 


Planning in unit organization should be of 
the simplest type with slow learners. ‘The scope 
of the subject matter learnings, and the skills 
to be emphasized, are probably better decided 
upon by you, their teacher. You understand 
their abilities and so can adapt the curriculum 
to meet their needs. 

Your class of slow learners can plan for evalu- 
ative criteria with you. The responsibilities of a 
chairman, a secretary or a good committee mem- 
ber can be planned with the help of pupils. 
Setting up standards for good committee proce- 
dures, for a report, or for a piece of written 
work can be shared by slow learners. Your role 
is to act as a guide to direct the nature and 
extent of such criteria. These should be simple 
enough for pupils to understand, attainable with 
not too much effort, and few in number. 

You will probably find it better to explain 
the overview of the broad topic or unit to be 
studied, You may suggest a number of alternate 


problems within that topic and point out the 
possibilities and interests in each. For example, 
you might explain that the study of New York 
City is one of the major topics in social studies 
for the seventh grade. Then suggest a variety of 
problems or aspects of the big topic from which 
the class may make its selection. For example: 
“How can boys and girls in our city get the 
greatest benefit out of living in a large city?” 
“How do people travel about in New York 
City?” “How does New York City pay for all the 
services it gives the people?” “What can boys and 
girls do to live a happy, healthy life in a big 
city?” The selection of a particular problem may 
be left to the class, which should be helped to 
make its decision on the basis of interest, avail- 
able materials, or the activities involved. These 
you will have to point out to them. 

Short topics or problems which can be com- 
pleted in a week are preferable to long ones. 
One topic of interest to the entire class at one 
time is simpler at first than attempting a variety of 
research activities with many groups. The class 
as a whole can help to plan for the specific 
subject matter learnings, skills, and activities 
centered around the class topic. Individual pu- 
pils may accept or volunteer for individual activi- 
ties or research. Pupils may elect to work in 
groups of two and to submit a joint report to the 
entire group. 

Teacher-pupil planning should take place in 
discussing types of reporting and culminating 
activities. Simple dramatizations, informal con- 
versations, oral reports of trips taken, stories of 
experiences which occurred during the develop- 
ment of the unit, charts and pictures which were 
constructed—are better types of reporting for 
slow learners than elaborate efforts requiring 
much research. 

In general, you will find it easier to work with 
one large group (the class as a committee of the 
whole), pursuing one topic or problem of interest 
to all at the same time, than to attempt the 
organization of several research committees. At 
some time, while the major part of the class is 
doing some special job, you may be able to take 
small groups for planning of their particular 
interest. “Special jobs committees,” set up for 
particular activities (care of books; collection of 
pictures; arrangement on bulletin boards; audio- 
visual squad; current affairs) can function effi- 
ciently with slow learners as the result of coopera- 
tive planning to determine their responsibilities, 
their privileges, and the criteria by which they 
should evaluate success in their jobs. 





Recent Supreme Court Decisions: 
Public School Segregation Cases 








Isidore Starr 








N A great historic and precedent-shattering 
decision our Supreme Court on May 17, 
1954 took the most significant step in its 
annals in resolving what a well-known sociologist 
has labeled An American Dilemma.' In two briet 
and unanimous opinions, Chief Justice Earl 
Warren reduced the discordance between our 
principles and our practices, the disparity be- 
tween our aspirations and our actions, the diver- 
gence between our beliefs and our behavior. By 
outlawing segregation in our public schools—that 
is, in the District of Columbia and in 21 states— 
the Court set aside the 58-year old “separate but 
equal” doctrine on the ground that segregated 
education can never really be equal education. 
The New York Times? heralded this verdict 
with a banner headline: “HIGH COURT BANS 
SCHOOL SEGREGATION; 9-TO-0 DECI- 
SION GRANTS TIME TO COMPLY.” The 
Voice of America broadcast the tidings in 34 lan- 
guages throughout the world. Educators, histori- 
ans, lawyers, and political figures commented 
copiously on its implications. And the people of 
our country—with mixed feelings, it is true—must 
have realized that here was a milestone in the his- 
tory of American idealism. 


THE SEGREGATION PICTURE 


The momentous nature of this decision can be 
best understood against the background of Amer- 
ican segregation practices. In addition to the 
District of Columbia, 17 states* require segrega- 
tion in education while four* have local options 
in this area, Sixteen states> have prohibited the 
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practice completely and 11° have no specific leg- 
islation on the subject. 

Although the “separate but equal” rule can be 
traced back to the period before the Civil War,’ 
we generally associate it with the now-famous 
case of Plessy v. Ferguson (1896), where the 
Court upheld a Louisiana law requiring equal 
but separate accommodations for Negroes and 
whites on railroads. This was adjudged to be a 
valid exercise of the state’s police power and, in 
no sense, a denial of equal protection of the laws 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. ‘Three years 
later in Cumming v. County Board of Education 
this rule was extended to public education, and 
later it was even sustained in the case of a state 
law which prohibited the mingling of Negro and 
white students in private colleges.* All that the 
Court seemed to require in these cases under the 
Fourteenth Amendment was substantial equality 
for both races. 

Gradually the judicial pendulum began to 
swing toward a more rigid—and eventually a 
more literal—interpretation of the “separate but 
equal” doctrine. In Missouri v. Canada (1938) 
and in Sipuel v. Oklahoma (1948) the Court 


*Gunnar Myrdal and Associates, An American Dilemma, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 

* The New York Times, May 18, 1954. This issue of the 
paper is the closest thing to a resource unit on the subject 
of segregation. 

*States requiring segregation are Arkansas, Alabama, 
Delaware, Florida, Kentucky, Georgia, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. 

*States with local options are Arizona, Kansas, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming. The latter has not exercised this 
option, 

* States prohibiting segregation are Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

* States with no specific legislation are California, Maine, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, and Vermont. 

*The Constitution of the United States of America: 
Analysis and Interpretation. Washington: United States 
Printing Office, 1953, p. 1169. 

* Berea College v. Kentucky (igo8). 
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emphasized that the equal protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment required a state to 
provide Negroes with a legal education compara- 
ble to that afforded white students. But it was in 
Sweatt v. Painter (ig50) and in McLaurin v. 
Oklahoma (ig50)* that something new was 
added, For here was enunciated the principle 
that equal educational opportunity does not stop 
with equal physical facilities. In both cases the 
justices indicated grave concern for the intangi- 
ble factors which enter into the education of a 
man: prestige of a school, academic standards, 
the calibre of instruction, the reputation of 
teachers, and the educational environment. It 
was on these grounds that the Court decided in 
the Sweatt case that the separate Negro law 
school was inferior to the white law school. And 
the McLaurin case held that a Negro student 
admitted to post-graduate work in the state uni 
versity was denied equal treatment when he was 
not permitted to mingle freely with the other 
students in the pursuit of his studies. 

With the encouragement provided by these 
rulings, actions were undertaken to test the 
constitutionality of public school segregation 
practices. Four cases involving the laws of South 
Carolina, Virginia, Kansas, and Delaware reached 
our highest tribunal in 1952, but the justices 
were unable to render a verdict. In June, 1953, 
the Court announced that it would listen to re- 
arguments the following term, specifying five 
questions on which it sought clarification. It 
raised the problem whether it had been the 
understanding of the Congress and the states that 
ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment would 
immediately abolish segregation in the public 
schools. If it had not, could future Congresses or 
a future Supreme Court wipe out this practice? 
And if so, what were the alternative courses of 
action open to the Court? 

When the cases were argued for the second 
time in December, 1953, an imposing array of 
distinguished legal talent on both sides tried to 
answer these questions. The proponents of the 
dual school system contended that, since there 
was no specific constitutional prohibition against 
bi-racial school systems, it was simply a matter of 
states’ rights and the police power. John W. 
Davis, distinguished constitutional authority and 
attorney for South Carolina, urged adherence to 
stare decisis for, he said, segregation was a matter 
of legislative policy and not a question of con- 
stitutional rights. 

*These cases are summarized in Social Education, 


January, 195! 


The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People supplied the attorneys 
for the plaintiffs. Led by Thurgood Marshall, 
they argued that the Fourteenth Amendment was 
intended to wipe out the last vestige of inequality 
between the races. However, their major weapon 
was a “Brandeis-type brief,” in which data from 
many areas of the social sciences was assembled 
to prove that segregation was a dangerous two- 
edged sword, psychologically and sociologically.’ 
For the more than two million Negro children, 
it was pointed out, the practice has resulted in a 
lowering of self-esteem, an ever-growing humili- 
ation, and the inevitable acceptance of a “badge 
of inferiority.” But white children, too, are 
injured. In many of them there is a gradual de- 
velopment of guilt-feelings when they realize “the 
gap between creed and deed.” To hear the very 
same people preach brotherly love and equality 
and then to see them support discriminatory 
practices is to weaken the moral tone of the 
education they are receiving. 

‘THe Four STate CAsEs 

In Brown et al. v. Board of Education of To- 
peka et al., 347 U.S. 483 (1954) the nine justices 
rendered a consolidated opinion in the four state 
cases."! Recognizing that history sheds little light 
on the intended effect of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment on public education, the Court then con- 
sidered the relatively few judicial precedents in 
the field. However, instead of weighing and com- 
paring the equality of school facilities for both 
races in terms of buildings, curricula, qualifi- 
cations and salaries of teachers, and other tangi- 
ble factors, the Court simply went to the heart 
of the matter by examining the effect of segre- 
gation itself on American public schools. 

The approach to this problem, said the Chief 
Justice, should be sociological, not legalistic. And 
there is no better place to start than to consider 
the present place of public education in Ameri- 
can life. 

"” See James Reston’s column, “A Sociological Decision,” 
in The New York Times, May 18, 1954. 14:4,5; also Gor- 
don and Roche, “Segregation—Two-Edged Sword,” in The 
New York Times Magazine Section, April 25, 1954. 

"In the Kansas, South Carolina, and Virginia cases, the 
lower court denied any relief to the plaintiffs under the 
“separate but equal” rule. The Delaware case differed in 
that the highest court in the state, although it upheld the 
rule, ordered the children admitted to white schools be- 
cause of their superiority to Negro schools. However, it 
appeared that in all four cases the Negro schools had been 
or were being equalized with the white schools with re 
spect to buildings, curricula, qualifications and salaries of 
teachers, and other tangible factors. 
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Today, education is perhaps the most important func 
tion of state and local governments. Compulsory school 
attendance laws and the great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition of the importance of 
education to our democratic society. It is required in the 
performance of our most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the armed forces. It is the very foundation of 
good citizenship. Today it is a principal instrument in 
awakening the child to cultural values, in preparing him 
for later professional training, and in helping him to 
adjust normally to his environment. In these days, it is 
doubtful that any child may reasonably be expected to 
succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of an edu 
cation, Such an opportunity, where the state has undei 
taken to provide it, is a right which must be made avail 
able to all on equal terms 


Isn't it possible to attain this great ideal of 
equal educational opportunities in segregated 
schools where the facilities provided are sub 
stantially equal? And, furthermore, aren’t judges 
bound by Plessy v. Ferguson under the principle 
of stare decisis? No, says Chief Justice Warren 
speaking for all of his colleagues, and he points 
out that there may be considerations which lead 
to the overthrow of precedents. Referring to the 
sociological data and the psychological findings 
of the past half century, he concludes that 
separating Negro children from their white peers 
“generates a feeling of inferiority as to theil 
status in the community that may affect their 
hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be 
undone.”"'* He then quotes with approval the 
finding of a lower court in the Kansas case. 


Segregation of white and colored children in public 
schools has a detrimental effect upon the colored children 
The impact is greater when it has the sanction of the 
law; for the policy of separating the races is usually in 
terpreted as denoting the inferiority of the Negro group 
4 sense of inferiority affects the motivation of a child to 
learn. Segregation with the sanction of law, therefore, has 
a tendency to retard the educational and mental develop 
ment of Negro children and to deprive them of some of 
the benefits they would receive in a racially integrated 


school system 


® Readers may be interested in the data from the social 
sciences which apparently influenced the Court sufficiently 
to override Plessy v. Ferguson, And so, we reproduce foot 
note 11 of the Court’s opinion; “K. B. Clark, Effect of the 
Prejudice and Discrimination on Personality Development 
(Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, 1950); Witmer and Kotinsky, Personality in the 
Making (1952). c. VI; Deutscher and Chein, The Psy 
chological Effects of Enforced Segregation: A Survey of 
Social Science Opinion, 26 J. Psychol. 259 (1948); Chein, 
What are the Psychological Effects of Segregation Under 
Conditions of Equal Facilities, 4 Int. J. Opinion and Atti 
tude Res. 229 (1949); Brameld, Educational Costs, in Dis 
crimination and National Welfare (Maclver, ed., 19649), 
1-48: Frazier, The Negro in the United States (1949) 
174-681. And see generally, Myrdal, An American Dilemma 


(1944) 


The conclusion is inevitable. There is no place 
in public education for a “separate but equal” 
rule because “separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal.” The Negro children who 
were the plaintiffs in the four cases and all 
situated have been deprived 
of the equal protection of the laws guaranteed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Extremely sensitive to the acute political and 


others similarly 


social implications of its ruling, the Court pro 
posed a cautious approach to the implementation 
of the new rule of law. All parties involved in 
the litigation, the Government of the United 
States, and the Attorneys General of all states 
requiring or permitting segregation were invited 
to assist at the next term of the Court in the 
transition period an orderly one. There can be no 
doubt that this challenge to the participants to 
help blueprint school integration programs and 
the recognition that a breathing spell was in orde1 
helped considerably to soften the blow of the deci 
sion. 


Pur Disrricr oF COLUMBIA CASE 


The District of Columbia segregation case, 
Bolling et al. v. Sharpe et al. 347 U.S. 497 (1954), 
posed a somewhat different problem. The Fifth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, which 
is applicable to the District of Columbia, does 
not contain an equal protection clause as does 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Hence, the Court 
had to decide whether the due process clause of 
the Filth Amendment made it unconstitutional 
to refuse to admit Negro children to public 
schools attended by whites solely because of theit 
race, 

Here again, with a minimum of citations and 
with a determination to do for the District olf 
Columbia what it did for the states, the Court 


outlawed segregation. The reasoning, however, 


4 


is quite different. ‘The unanimous opinion of the 


Court began by emphasizing that both concepts 
of equal protection of the laws and due process 
of law stem “from our American ideal of fairness, 
(and) are not mutually exclusive.” True, equal 
protection is “a more explicit safeguard of pro 
hibited unfairness,” but discrimination may be- 
come so unreasonable and unjustifiable as to 
become a violation of due process of law. Within 
this category can fall classifications based solely 
on race, “since they are contrary to our traditions 
and hence constitutionally suspect.” 

Chief Justice Warren summarizes the Court's 


position in these words: 
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Although the Court has not assumed to define “liberty” 
with any great precision, that term is not confined to 
mere freedom from bodily restraint. Liberty under law 
extends to the full range of conduct which the individual 
is free to pursue, and it cannot be restricted except for a 
proper governmental objective. Segregation in public edu- 
cation is not reasonably related to any proper govern 
mental objective, and thus it imposes on Negro children 
of the District of Columbia a burden that constitutes an 
arbitrary deprivation of their liberty in violation of the 
Due Process Clause 


As in the four state cases, this one was also 
restored to the docket for reargument as to ways 
and means of carrying out most expeditiously 
the transition to an integrated school system. 

The day after this ruling President Eisenhower 
told the three Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia that he hoped the National Capital 
would serve as a model to the country in meeting 
the challenge of the changeover.'* By requesting 
regular progress reports, he underscored his great 
interest in the nature and process of adjustment. 


Tue ImMpacr OF THE DECISIONS 


Southern reaction ranged from an exhortation 
for calm judgment to a challenge of open de- 
fiance.'* The status quo point of view, supported 
most prominently by Governor Herman Tal- 
madge and Attorney General Eugene Cox of 
Georgia, favored a boycott of the Court’s imple- 


mentation hearings.'® Implicit in their position 
was the attitude reportedly attributed to Andrew 
Jackson: “John Marshall has made his decision. 
Now let him enforce it.” 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People instructed its branch 
offices in Southern states to petition local school 
boards for action to abolish segregation without 
delay.'* Negro leaders of 18 Southern and border 
states met in a closed conference in Atlanta, 
Georgia, last May to map a course of action."’ 
The keynote address urged a spirit of calm rea- 
sonableness and the need for patience and co- 
operation, 

" The New York Times, May 19, 1954, 1:4. 

* Thid., May 18, 1954, 1:7; May 19, 1954, 1:5 

* Tbid., May 294, 1954, Sec. 1, 80:3; May 24, 1954, 19:4. 

% Thid., May 24, 1954, 1:2. 

" Jbid., May 2%, 1954, Sec. 1, 1:4 


One week after its decisions the Court decided 
six bias cases in favor of Negroes. Three of the 
cases involved the admission of Negroes to state 
colleges and universities; one dealt with segrega- 
tion in a low-cost housing development; and two 
related to recreational facilities in public parks."* 
Three of the cases were sent back to lower courts 
to be re-examined in the light of the new prec- 
edent outlawing segregation. In the other three 
actions the Court refused to hear appeals from 
lower court rulings against racial discrimination. 


CONCLUSION 


The case of Brown v. Board of Education will 
probably take its place in our history as the 
most important decision in interracial relations 
since the Dred Scott case. In overruling a well- 
established and widely-accepted judicial prece- 
dent our highest tribunal asserted once again 
that ours is a living Constitution, flexible and 
sensitive to the changing conditions of a dynamic 
way of life. We have here another classic example 
of traditional legal arguments giving way before 
impressive data from the secial sciences. All in 
all, the decision represents a great step in the 
direction of Justice Harlan’s dictum that our 
Constitution is “color blind.” 

But perhaps, most important of all, the 
opinion takes on a significance which transcends 
our national boundaries. The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, a great newspaper in one of the segre- 
gated states, put it most succinctly in a dramatic 
and eloquent editorial. 


The greater significance is the affirmation in the eyes 
of millions of people in India, Pakistan, and Africa, in 
China, Japan and Burma, in Indo-China, Thailand 
and Indonessia that the pledge in the United States of 
the worth and dignity of the humblest individual means 
exactly what it says. Had this decision gone the other way 
the loss to the free world in its struggle against Com 
munist encroachment would have been incalculable. Nine 
men in Washingtea ‘ave given us a victory that no num 
ber of divisions, arms and bombs could ever have won.” 


“ Ibid., May 25, 1954, 1:7, 8. 
* Quoted in The New York Times, May 19, 1954, 20:3 
The page contains editorial comments on the decision as 


gathered by th: Times and The Associated Press. 





There is no way for America to maintain her moral leadership other than to be faithful 
abroad, as well as at home, to her principles. The best possible politics for America in the 


foreign field is to be true to her ideals of freedom, justice, and equality 


. If we keep 


America’s ideals in the forefront of every domestic and foreign program, the victory of 
civilization will be easy. (Justice William O. Douglas in the preface to Stringfellow Barr, 
Citizens of the World. New York Doubleday, 1953- p- 11) 





Children Enjoy Research 


Lawrence M. Fried 











T THE end of my first year of teaching 

I was proud of the fact that I had covered 

the prescribed course of study in geogra- 

phy and history. I neglected, however, to ask 

myself a few important questions: Was my pro- 

gram stimulating and had my pupils really 

learned much? Had I made better citizens of my 

students by cramming their heads full of facts 

from books and workbooks? Had I followed the 

general principles of child growth and develop- 

ment? The answer to each of these questions was 
an irrevocable NO! 

With the excellent supervisory assistance of 
the Director of Elementary Schools and my prin- 
cipal, a series of units was prepared to develop 
democratic values and to meet the goals of the 
modern social studies program. 

At the present time, my fifth graders are doing 
research on the Discoverers of the Americas. 
This is dynamic research—challenging, stimulat- 
ing, and motivating. 

The class is divided into three small hetero- 
geneous groups. Each group has its leader whose 
responsibility is to see that all members of the 
group work for individual and group develop- 
ment. If a member of a group runs into difhiculty 
with a certain phase of his work, he seeks aid 
from his group leader. If the leader cannot give 
the desired help, the pupil is then referred to 
the teacher. The group leaders are chosen by 
the class with the aid of the teacher, and new 
leaders will replace the old as new units are be- 
gun. Before children are chosen as leaders, they 
must prove that they are good followers. 

Each group has been assigned or has chosen a 
certain country and its discoverers. For example, 
one group may have Spain and the Spanish dis- 
coverers. Every person in the group then has 
been assigned or has chosen one or more dis- 
coverers, and it becomes his responsibility to find 
as much about that person from various sources 
as possible. 

In the room we have a basal text from which 
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the pupils begin their independent work. From 
the very beginning of the project other courses 
and skills taught in the elementary school begin 
to play their part, for before a student can locate 
the information he is seeking it is necessary for 
him to know how to use a table of contents 
and an index. The teaching of all skills necessary 
for the successful completion of the project are 
integrated into the unit. 

When a pupil has thoroughly read his basal 
text and gathered all the information possible 
he begins to make notes. This, of course, requires 
instruction in how to take notes and how to 
separate main ideas from interesting details. 

Many of the boys and girls have visited the lo- 
cal library and brought to class books on the 
subject we are discussing. When the pupils 
begin to use the reference books, they sometimes 
find conflicting or contradictory statements by 
different authors. These discrepancies and the 
differences between fact and opinion are dis- 
cussed with the entire class. Each new fact gained 
from an author is written down. When all facts 
are gathered, the notes are arranged in proper 
sequence and checked for correct grammar and 
spelling. 

When the pupils have finished with their 
notes, they may begin to collect information 
about another discoverer. They may do allied 
art work or other research in connection with 
their discoverer and his country. Finally, the 
group will work together as a whole so that each 
person is able to find out what the other mem- 
bers of his group have been doing. The entire 
group then may make a report, put on a play, 
construct a diorama, or draw a mural. This 
allows the other two groups, who are doing simi- 
lar work, to share experiences. 

As an illustration of how this program works, 
let us take the example of John J., a ten-year 
old of average mental ability who has never 
been very much interested in the study of 
geography or history. 

John chose as his discoverer, Prince Henry 
the Navigator, and began his work. Skimming 
the limited amount of material in his basal text, 
he turned next to a supplementary reader and 
to his surprise began to find differences of fact 
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\ third book turned up still more 
of these differences. His curiosity now fully 
aroused, John began to ask for answers to these 
questions. He had found interest from “doing” 
and appreciated the non-authoritarian atmos 
phere of the class where he could ask questions 
and express himself without fear of sarcasm from 
others in the group. His work had become pu 


and opinion 


poseful to him. 

Through reading, research, and class discus- 
sion, John began to develop the understanding 
that a printed statement may or may not be true. 
He now began to question much of what he read 
and compared the facts of one author with those 
of another. While doing this he began to de 
velop an understanding of the difference be 
tween fact and opinion. 

lo find the answers to many of his questions, 
John went to the library to do further research. 
Periods at the library had taught our student how 
to use the library catalogue. Now this skill was 
put to use and became of prime importance 
because John now began to use not only his 
readers but reference books, maps, and ency- 
clopedias. 

When John was satished that he had gathered 
as much material on his discoverer as possible, 
he was ready to compile his notes. A class ses 
sion on this skill sided him in the organizing 
and writing of these notes. Reading his basal text 
and supplementary readers again, he decided to 
use as his notes the topic of each paragraph. But, 
once again, John ran into difhiculty because he 
noted that many paragraphs were poorly written. 
Chey did not keep to the topic. He felt that in 
many of these poorly constructed paragraphs 
there was much of importance and it became 
necessary for him to learn how to digest this 


type of paragraph and write his own topic sen- 


tence. 
As he 

note and put it into the form of a sentence. He 

then checked each note to see if it were possible 


began to write, John numbered each 


to shorten it 
read each note carefully in order to see that the 
author’s intended meaning had not been changed 


It was necessary, at this point, to 


and that each note would make sense to anyone 
who might read it. John needed much help in 
developing this skill, but became more proficient 
with practice. 

When he felt that the first draft was com- 
pleted, John turned it over for inspection. It was 
promptly returned marked “Proofread more 
carefully.” In his anxiety to do a good job, 
John had neglected to check his notes for se- 
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quence of events. He had also failed to give 
proper credit to each author whose material 
he had used. 

Re-reading his notes, John found that Prince 
Henry had died before his school for navigators 
had been opened. By merely changing the num- 
bers of his notes, John placed this fact in its 
proper order. He also listed at the end of his 
paper each book and author whose information 
appeared in the notes. 

John’s notes were now completed and in good 
order. He was now ready to do any one of many 
allied activities until it was time for his group 
to gather for the sharing of information. John’s 
growth in skills meant that for the next unit he 
might change from note taking to the more difh- 
cult task of outlining. 

Growth in study skills went hand in hand with 
an improvement in behavior. As he worked on, 
John began to sense the importance of what it 
means to be able to work independently. Because 
of a lack of interest John had never wished to 
see a problem through to completion. He now 
began to learn to complete one job before 
turning to another and also learned that al- 
though something might not interest him, this 
was no reason for not doing his best. 

At the completion of this unit of work, John 
felt that for the first time he had really done a 
satisfactory job in the social studies because 
what he had been doing meant something to him. 
It had purpose and had not been forced on him 
from above. He had not memorized facts that he 
would forget but had learned skills that would 
help him to find answers to many questions. 

Naturally, in this type of »rogram as in all 
others, all pupils will not progress as fast as 
John. Each will work at his own speed and on 
his own level. But growth in behavior and skills 
should be based on long range objectives and 
everyday goals. 

An interesting and valuable part of this pro- 
gram is the daily evaluation period. At the con 
clusion of the day’s work in social studies, each 
group leader evaluates the work of the pupils 
in his group. The group then has the oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the leaders. Evaluation based 
upon the purposes of this type of program and 
developed cooperatively by teacher and class is 
a continuous process. Through the use of many 
devices and methods presented to the children 
at their level, it is possible for all members of the 
class to determine changes in their behavior in 
order to attain the all important goal of “good 
citizen.” 





Analysis of Social Studies 
Requirements 


Emlyn Jones 








SURVEY made in October and Novem- 

ber of 1953 by the Social Studies Depart- 

ment of the Seattle Public Schools 
disclosed that four semesters of social studies are 
required for graduation from most city high 
schools. Requirement of social studies courses is 
tending to increase. The national pattern is still 
World History—United States History—Problems, 
but more school systems now require a prob- 
lems course than World History. 

In October of 1953 Questionnaires were sent 
out to 118 public school systems in cities of more 
than 100,000 population. Replies were received 
from 107, a response of go.7 per cent. Forty-four 
of the 107 systems reported that four semesters 
of social studies were required for graduation. 
Table I shows the tabulation of requirements 
in all school systems reporting. 


TABLE I 
SociaL Sruptes Required IN 107 City SCHOOL SysTEMs 
Number of 
School Systems 


Semesters 
Required 
et 2 
19 

i 

12 

V4 


The school administrators replying to the ques- 
tionnaire were asked to indicate whether their 
answers were based upon four-year or three-year 
high schools. Of these, 23 required four semes- 
ters of social studies, 11 required less than four 
semesters, and 22 required more than four se- 
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mesters. Of these 22 systems, 16 required six se- 
mesters. 

Fifty-one replies were received based on three- 
year high schools. Twenty-one systems reported 
four semesters of social studies requirements. 
Twenty-three reported less than four semesters, 
and only seven reported more than four semes- 
ters required. Tables I] and III show the com- 
plete tabulation of replies. 


PABLE I 
SOCIAL STUDIFS RFEQUIRFMENTS IN Four-YEAR Hicu SCHOOLS 


Number of 
School Systems 


Semesters 
Required 
2 

24 


rABLE Ill 
SociaL Sruptrs REQUIREMENTS IN THree-Year Hicu SCHOOLS 


Number of 
School Systems 


Semesters 
Required 


1 
2 
3 
4 


5 
6 

A trend toward increasing the amount of so- 
cial studies required is indicated by the survey. 
Seventeen school systems reported an increase in 
requirements during the past five years. One 
other reported it was contemplating an increase 
in the immediate future. Only two systems have 
decreased the requirements in social studies dur- 
ing the five-year period prior to 1953. 

The course required most widely is United 
States History. One hundred and five cities re 
quire it; only two do not. It is a two-semester 
course in g2 school systems, a three-semester 
course in two, and a four-semester course in 
eight. Only three systems report it as a one- 
semester course. It is basically a grade 11 course 
with 81 systems placing it there. 
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World history is required by 28 city school 
systems, 78 districts do not. One system gives stu- 
dents a choice of either world history or a senior 
problems course. All except one require it as a 
two-semester course. The lone district which 
requires only one semester offers it as a two 
semester course, however. Sixty-four systems offer 
the course only at the tenth grade. Others report 
varied plans with most keeping it at the ninth or 
tenth grade level. 

Chiry-six school systems require a problems 
course. Twenty-four of these require a_ two- 
semester course, 12 a one-semester course. Thirty 
three place the course in grade 12, the others 
allow students to meet the requirement in grades 


10, 11, OF 12. 

Second only to United States history as a 
social studies requirernent is civics, or as more 
modern terminology has it, government. The 
course is required by 47 systems. It is offered as 


a one-semester course by most systems, but 18 
cities require two semesters, emphasizing com 
munity civics in grade nine and American gov- 
ernment in grade 12. Nineteen systems require 
the course in grade nine and an equal number, 19, 
require it in grade 12. 

It is evident from ‘Table 1V that United States 
history, government, World history, and a prob- 
lems course are the “Big Four” among social 


TABLE IV 


SociaAL Srupies Courses REQUIRED IN 107 
Ciry Hicu ScHOOoL SysTEMs 


Grade Most 
Frequently 
Indicated 


Number 
Systems 


Course Requiring 
— 


United States History .» 105 it 
Civics or Government 17 gor 12 
Problems ; Te 12 
World History 
Geography 

Economics 

Driver Education 
Local or State History 


28 10 


Consumer Economics 
Latin America 

Far East 

Sociology , 
Human Relations 
Ancient History 


studies requirements in city school systems. Fears 
that United States history is not being taught are 
shown to be groundless. The fact that problems 
courses are required more widely than courses in 
World history is an indication of the emphasis 
upon developing citizens who are skilled in criti- 
cal thinking. Social studies requirements in the 
high school curriculum are definitely on the in- 
crease. This is, perhaps, a reflection of increas- 
ing public concern with civic affairs. 





SIDELIG 


In 1858, Oliver H. Smith, pioneer lawyer and 
legislator of Indiana, published an anecdotal his 
tory with the title, Early Indiana Trials; and 
Sketches. Seymour Dunbar quoted extensively 
from Smith when he, Dunbar, wrote his well- 
known A History of Travel in America. In the 
following account of an early trial in Indiana, 
we have an interesting commentary on the treat- 
ment of an individual who resorted to what we 
now call “smear tactics.” 

“Another legal combat described by Smith 
shows the political feeling of those days and the 
personal animosity in which it sometimes re- 
sulted. The two political parties of the time were 
the Democratic-Republican, which was then in 
power, and the Federalist, whose influence was 
rapidly disappearing. Almost all the western 
people were Democrats, and according to the 
incident narrated a citizen named John Allen 
had called another man named Joshua Harlan 
‘an old Federalist.’ Harlan brought suit against 


HTS 


Allen for damages. His complaint declared that 
‘by the publishing of which false, slanderous and 
defamatory libel the plaintiff has been brought 
into public disgrace, and his neighbors have since 
refused to have any intercourse with him.’ 

“The case came to trial and the first witness 
for the plaintiff was a man named Herndon, who 
had come to Indiana in very early days. He was 
asked the question: 

““Do you consider it libelous and slanderous 
to call a man a Federalist?’ 

“Answer: ‘I do.’ 

“Question: ‘Which would you rather a man 
would call you, a Federalist or a horse thief?’ 

“Answer: ‘I would shoot him if he called me 
one or the other.’ 

“Twenty-nine more witnesses gave identical 
testimony for the plaintiff. The jury debated the 
subject all night and came back into court next 
morning with a verdict finding Allen guilty and 
fining him one thousand dollars. a 





The Model U. N. Assembly: 


Inspiration or Boondogle? 
Edmund A. Brown and Harold F. Peterson 











“cc IX TY area high schools send delegations to 
Model General Assembly of the United 
Nations at State College for Teachers.” 

With these words, the Buffalo Evening News 

announced the sixth annual Model General As- 

sembly of the United Nations in Western New 

York. The story below the headline detailed the 

achievements of participating students and sum- 

marized the resolutions which they adopted. 

Quite properly, the national press associations 

passed over this news event without a passing 

nod, but to the authors of the project the idea 
of the Model General Assembly deserves more 
extensive comment for social studies teachers. 

For many of us the year 1953-54 brought per- 
plexing new factors into the arena of world 
politics. Stalin’s death, Malenkov’s peace offen- 
sive, the Korean Armistice, and the spread of 
neutralism in Europe all force us to re-think 
old assumptions and re-examine the policies of 
the past decade. In such a period of transition, 
it is not surprising that we face our classes with 
something less than the bright idealism of 1945 
with its infant United Nations or the calmer 
optimism of the Marshall Plan years. Neither is 
it remarkable that many of our students seem 
disillusioned with yesterday's labels, dissatisfied 
with today’s angry countercharges, or just plain 
indifferent. 

While it is important to recognize and analyze 
this uneasy current, the Buffalo Council on 
World Affairs has sought to arrest the tide of 
neo-isolation by a practical local program. Cer- 
tainly its Model General Assembly offers no 
panacea either for the woes of the world or for 
the perennial problem of student interest. Sull 
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it does suggest one hopeful avenue for the pursuit 
of our common goals: to foster the study of 
international affairs and to promote understand- 
ing of the mid-century deadlock. 


‘THE PROGRAM AT BUFFALO 


Before we discuss the general question of 
model assemblies for high school and college stu- 
dents, it seems proper to define their nature by 
an examination of the project we know best, 
tlie Model General Assembly at Buffalo. Most 
model conventions, legislatures, and assemblies 
are justified by the assumption that students 
profit by the broadened outlook they derive from 
meeting their contemporaries from other schools. 
The Buffalo Model Assembly is no exception, 
although it offers two features which we feel are 
unique. In the first place, it includes delegates 
from every type of secondary school on the 
Niagara Frontier—public, private secular, and 
private parochial. Such a melting pot of boys 
and girls with various home and educational 
backgrounds seems highly desirable, especially 
since the issues which divide delegates at the 
Modei General Assembly are those of the nations 
they represent rather than the divisive forces in 
contemporary American education. 

This feature applies equally to the four col- 
leges which, in cooperation with the Buffalo 
Council on World Affairs, sponsor the Model 
General Assembly. It is one of the very few joint 
enterprises undertaken by students of Canisius 
College, D’Youville College, the State University 
College for Teachers, and the University of Bul 
falo, who provide the leadership for the project. 
The Council on World Affairs provides an im 
portant tie not only between the schools and a 
community organization, but among the educa 
tional institutions themselves. ~ 

For its second noteworthy attribute, the Model 
General Assembly owes a debt to its unique geog 
raphy. Several Canadian high schools are located 
within easy travelling distance of Buffalo. Last 
year six schools accepted our invitation to be 
come members. Their presence gives it a truly 
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international character. From its very constituent 
elements, therefore, the Assembly provides the 
basis for student growth and widening horizons. 

From nine in the morning until five o'clock at 
night during the one-day meeting of the Model 
General Assembly the delegates are busy. There 
is nothing very remarkable about the speeches 
of welcome, the routine instructions on proce- 
dure, or the keynote address which punctuate the 
day's activities. Like any well-run workshop or 
study conference, the Assembly is subdivided into 
groups, in this case into committees designed to 
simulate the four principal committees of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

It is at this point, however, that the Model 
General Assembly diverges from many similar 
gatherings of high school students. The topics 
for committee consideration are cast in the form 
of resolutions which may be recommended to the 
afternoon plenary session for full dress debate 
and final vote. Each school delegation represents 
one of the 60 members of the United Nations and 
sends a representative to each of the four com- 
mittees. Here the delegates give active expression 
to the national policy which each has adopted 
for the day. Committee debates range from the 
serene to the tumultuous, from earnest discussions 
of principle to pettifogging over points of parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

Often their success depends upon the skill of 
the college student chairman who moderates the 
meeting. His added knowledge and maturity are 
frequently challenged by the task of keeping 60 
active minds on the same subject and 60 eager 
speakers within the rules of harmonious debate. 

In these sessions a whole battery of skills is 
exercised; oral presentation, organization of 
ideas, practice in parliamentary tactics, and co- 
operation with fellow delegates to achieve a 
common program. But above all, the committee 
provides a stimulating outlet for weeks of in- 
tensive preparation. 


HIS preparation in the “foreign office” of 
om h high school delegation answers the sec- 
ond basic requirement of cooperative ventures 
for a group of schools. It provides a concrete link 
between classroom and individual study on the 
one hand and between school activities and the 
all-too-brief meeting of the Assembly on the 
other. The extent to which this preparation is 
effectively pursued and significantly applied in 
company with other delegations is the major 
measure of the success of a model assembly. 

How far we succeed in fulfilling these criteria 


at Buffalo is hard to judge. In the absence of a 
survey of the views of participating high school 
teachers, there exists no body of statistical evi- 
dence to demonstrate the number of hours spent, 
books read, pamphlets purchased, or meetings 
held by student delegates. From informal reports, 
however, we know of many activities along these 
lines. The high school delegation representing 
Russia last year followed the columns of Pravda 
to familiarize itself with the policy of its chosen 
nation. At least four bloc meetings of friendly 
powers were held quite independent of the meet- 
ing of the Model General Assembly. 

As any teacher knows, the problem of timing 
is most important. Preparations for a model as 
sembly must be launched early enough to ensure 
the success of the delegation, but still close 
enough to the “day” to preserve the momentum 
of student interest. Our compromise has been to 
draw up an agenda of suggested topics for reso- 
lutions and to circulate this guide in mid-Febru- 
ary. By early March the first resolutions have 
been submitted to the College Steering Commit- 
tee. After screening and further editing to ap- 
proximate the style prescribed by the United 
Nations Secretariat, these resolutions are mimeo- 
graphed and mailed to all member nations for 
study and formulation of policy. Thus, we are 
assured that for at least two or three weeks the 
students have a clear-cut job in hand as they seek 
documentation to brief their delegations on each 
issue. 

How closely this preparation is integrated with 
classroom activities is entirely a matter for indi 
vidual schools and teachers, but many opportuni 
ties for this type of teaching are clearly present. 


AN EVALUATION 


What conclusions may one draw on the gen- 
eral nature of model assemblies? What advan- 
tages and limitations characterize these meetings? 
How do they compare with other activities which 
promote student discussion of international af 
fairs? With the sketch of one model assembly 
clearly before us, we can now examine these 
fundamental questions. 

Madel assemblies lend themselves to wide 
spread school participation, since the number of 
schools is limited only by the 60-nation member- 
ship of the United Nations itself. Nor is the num- 
ber 60 inflexible. In its first year, the Buffalo 
Assembly functioned quite adequately with 34 
schools. Now it could doubtless be expanded be- 
yond 60 by the inclusion of a few “observer dele 
gations” from the Chinese People’s Republic, 
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Ireland, Italy, or other nations now on the thresh- 
old of membership. 

Furthermore, model assemblies provide an ex- 
cellent vehicle for role-portrayal by the student 
delegates, as effectively if not better than model 
senates, nominating conventions, and similar 
organizations based on the 48 states. National 
characteristics and national policies are more 
sharply divergent and certainly more dramatic 
than those of our states. These features, impor- 
tant in themselves, are reinforced by the value 
of the assembly in education for international 
understanding. 

In this connection we must return to the aura 
of uncertainty in today’s international relations. 
To what extent does the model assembly tech- 
nique of joint discussion help students in their 
quest for an understanding of international af- 
fairs? This question may be answered in several 
ways. At the outset, the student who does a con- 
scientious job of preparation must soon become 
aware of the basic factors in the foreign policy of 
his chosen nation: geography, population, na- 
tional wealth, critical needs, military force, form 
of government, and social problems. In the 
course of exchanging ideas in bloc meetings and 
during committee debates, he will be quickly 
brought against many of these same factors in- 
fluencing the policies of other nations. That stu- 
dents are quick to identify themselves with these 
basic problems was vividly shown at the 1955 
Buffalo Model Assembly. The girl who repre- 
sented Sweden on the Political Committee was 
being wooed by a group of NATO powers, and 
replied, almost tearfully: “I’m terribly sorry we 
can't cooperate with you, but just look where we 
are.” Such cases dramatize the point that the 
model assembly is a forum where the realities of 
foreign policy receive at least a fair share of 


emphasis in competition with conflicts over 
ideology. 


UCH of the attention of any student forum 
M on contemporary international relations 
must necessarily be devoted to the Russians and 
their drive to extend communism. It is at this 
point that critics of model assemblies mustet 
their principal arguments. Should not high 
school students, whose time for study and discus- 
sion is usually too short, concentrate upon the 
major issue of combatting the Red menace? Isn't 
this best achieved by discussing ways and means 
of implementing United States foreign policy? 
Aren't model assemblies just another example ol 
“fuzzy-minded liberalism,” misty reflections of 
that international Couéism which cost us Eastern 
Europe and Nationalist China after the Second 
World War? 

These arguments might deserve greater cre 
dence during the actual course of a great inter- 
national conflict, but our present era does not 
compare precisely with the years of the anti-Nazi 
crusade, We live in an age of guerrilla wars and 
police actions, of wavering allies and satellites, 
of politically-inspired relief programs and trad- 
ing with the enemy. To complicate matters 
further, Arab-Asiatic nationalism creates a new 
“third force” to be reckoned with and occasion- 
ally confounds the protagonists of both com- 
munism and the free world. This is no era for 
training our students to sharpen their thinking 
along a single line, or to concentrate upon the 
execution of a single policy. Every man must 
learn to be his own secretary of state, to realize 
that each international issue has several sides 
and is susceptible to several solutions. By its very 
nature the model general assembly emphasizes 
this aspect of international affairs. 





DID YOU KNOW— 


That the DC-s is probably the best-known air- 
craft in history? 

That half of the 12,000 DC-3’s built in the 
Douglas plants since 1935 are still flying on 150 
scheduled airlines in 70 different countries? 

That for many people in remote places on the 
earth the DC-g has become an American symbol, 


like the Model 
chine? 

That one DC-g now owned by an American 
airline has flown more than seven and a half 


T and the Singer Sewing Ma- 


million miles, clocking 50,000 hours in the air? 

That Douglas statisticians estimate that DC-'s 
have carried 400,000,000 commercial passengers 
in addition to millions in the military services? 

That the DC-3 is considered to be the plane 
that “has opened up rural America to air travel 
and helped create the new enterprises of air 
coach and air freight’? (From Richard K. Waldo 
and Herbert J. Guth, “The Plane That Won't 
Wear Out.” Harpers Magazine, 209: 75-82. Au 
gust 1954.) 





Selected Magazines 


A Class Report 





The Atlantic Monthly has been called “the 
magazine of literature, science, art, and politics.” 
It deals with many current problems through 
articles on special topics and also encourages 
literary works of unusual merit. Many “best 
sellers” first appeared in the Atlantic. The regu- 
lar departments are: Atlantic Reports on World 
Affairs, The Atlantic Serial, Books and Men, 
Atlantic Bookshelf, Accent on Living, and 
Letters to and from the Editor. 


Current History, a monthly, stresses the his 
torical, political, and economic background ol 
current events, The regular contributors of the 
magazine are mostly distinguished college and 
university professors. The magazine is designed 
to give factual, authoritative information about 
the trouble spots of the world. Significant con- 
troversies pertaining largely to these troubled 
spots are discussed and evaluated by these con- 
tributors. The style is easy to read, yet it is rela- 
tively reliable, scholarly and qualitative. The 
pattern of events is illustrated by the chronology 
section—an accurate, day-by-day account of the 
news in all the countries of the world. The docu- 
ment section provides the full texts of the 
month's important speeches, treaties, agreements, 
or legislation. Another feature is Books in Re- 
view, giving notes on current books in economics, 
history, politics, political theory, autobiogra- 
phies, and other books of general interest. 


The Congressional Digest is a monthly (except 
July and August) summary of the finished, con- 
sidered, and contemplated business of Congress. 
It is an independent publication, not controlled 
by any party, interest, class, or sect. Its monthly 
feature is a pro and con discussion of important 
controversial questions, presenting the arguments 





This annotated list of current periodicals was pre 
pared by the members of a soc ial studies methods 
class at Kent (Ohio) State University. The instructor 
of the class was Dr. Harris L. Dante, associate pro- 
fessor of social studies methods. He is 
tributing member of the National Council and a 
member of the Advisory Board of Social Education. 


also a con 





of prominent political leaders. However, this 
debate is often uncritical and emotional. It also 
presents frequent summaries of the background 
of important issues. 


Harper's Magazine is an independent monthly 
that has objective and critical articles on a wide 
variety of subjects. John Fischer, the editor-in- 
chief, is the author of Why They Behave Like 
Russians. Bernard De Voto, author and Pulitzer 
Prize winner in history, contributes a regular 
column, “The Easy Chair.” Articles and features 
have literary merit as well as authoritative con- 
tent. Short stories and poems are included while 
an interest in books and the close relationship to 
the publisher's trade is revealed by the many 
pages devoted to reviews and advertisements of 
new books. 


Life is a pictorial-news magazine. Henry R. 
Luce is the editor. (See Time.) He also publishes 
Time, Fortune, and the Magazine of Building. 
Life is unquestionably of educational value, but 
it emphasizes an unrealistic picture of American 
life. Life is a magazine of labeled pictures ac- 
companied with a few written articles. The maga- 
zine covers news abroad and at home, presenting 
it enjoyably through pictures, for both children 
and adults. Pictorial articles on historical, scien- 
tific, and current topics make good material for 
the teacher’s file. 


The Nation, self-described as “America’s Lead 
ing Liberal Weekly Since 1865,” is a journal of 
opinion consisting of thought-provoking edito- 
rials and signed articles on national and inter- 
national affairs presenting viewpoints rarely 
found in the daily press. There are also depart- 
ments dealing with Books, Films, and Music. One 
significant annual issue is devoted to civil liber- 
ties. Freda Kirchwey, the editor and publisher, 
joined The Nation in 1918 after working on sev- 
eral New York newspapers. Carey McWilliams is 
Editorial Director. Foreign Editor, J. Alvarez del 
Vayo, was foreign minister of Spain’s last Repub- 
lican government. Bruce Catton is one of the 
staff contributors. 
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New Republic is a weekly journal of opinion 
which interprets the news from a liberal point 
of view. The future of this influential voice of 
dissent is uncertain because it is being published 
for the first time in forty years without the bene- 
fit of subsidy by the Willard Straight family. The 
editor, Michael Straight, who has an Economics 
degree from Cambridge, did some ghost-writing 
of New Deal speeches, and is a former national 
chairman of the American Veterans Committee. 
Bruce Bliven is one of the editors. Max Lerner 
and V. O. Key, Jr., are among the contributors. 
Gerald Johnson, biographer and commentator, 
has a weekly column called ‘““The Superficial As- 
pect.” “Washington Wire” is a penetrating and 
witty analysis of the Washington scene written 
by T. R. B. who reportedly is a well known news- 
paperman who is allowed to write as he pleases in 
the New Republic. There are also excellent re- 
views of books, Broadway plays, and films. Espe- 
cially significant are supplements on economic 
and international problems, and an annual Con- 
gressional voting record. Another annual supple- 
ment “The State of the Union” precedes the 
President’s yearly message to Congress and pre- 
sents a discussion of the chief issues and problems 
facing the nation, from a liberal viewpoint. 


The National Geographic Magazine is a 
monthly publication of The National Geo- 
graphic Society. Gilbert Grosvenor, President of 
the society since 1920, and editor of the magazine 
for 55 years, resigned in the spring of 1954. His 
successor in both positions is John Oliver La- 
Gorce. Several articles in each issue present geo- 
graphical, historical, and scientific information 
about many different areas of the world. Its chief 
value is in the beautiful photographs, many in 
colors, and effective maps. However, the maga- 
zine stresses color and pageantry and does not 
deal realistically with the problems of the native 
peoples of the world, or the political and social 
implications of regional geography. 


Newsweek is a weekly news magazine similar 
to Time and U. S. News. Conservative, it pre- 


sents a business point of view, but internation-* 


alist in foreign affairs. Its concise style and gen- 
eral appearance is more similar to U. S. News 
than Time. Complete news coverage is more like 
Time with special departments covering Science, 
Music, Art, the Press, Business, Radio-TV, Re- 
ligion, Sports, Medicine, Movies, Education, 
Theater, and Books. “The Periscope” is a weekly 
feature predicting future trends in politics, gov- 


ernment, foreign affairs, and business. Malcolm 
Muir, managing editor, has long been associated 
with the NAM. Raymond Moley, who writes the 
regular editorial, was an early associate of 
F.D.R. but became antagonistic to the New 
Deal. Signed columns that appear regularly are 
written by Henry Hazlitt, John Lardner, and 
Ernest K. Lindley. 


Reader's Digest is a monthly magazine which 
is an international publication, printed in thir- 
teen languages and braille and read in nearly 
every country in the world. Domestic circulation 
is well over 11,000,000 with foreign circulation 
adding another 6,000,000. DeWitt and Lila Wal- 
lace act in the capacity of co-editors of this very 
readable pocket size magazine. The staff of this 
magazine is quite large due to the extreme variety 
of subject-matter with which it deals. Among 
the roving editors are Paul de Kruif, Max East- 
man who is a reformed socialist, Stanley High 
and William I. White. The magazine was orig- 
inally intended to be a digest of selected maga- 
zine articles, but now at least one-third of the 
articles are written especially for the Reader's 
Digest. Many other “canned articles” are written 


and published in other magazines for the express 
purpose of having them reprinted in the Digest. 


Articles of both types reflect the political con- 
servatism as well as certain idiosyncrasies of the 
editors. They are hopeful rather than disturbing, 
stress human interest and are not calculated to 
provoke much thought. Articles from such 
liberal journals as The Nation and the New 
Republic are never used. A regular feature is 
the condensation of a popular book; the choice 
again often reflecting the political and _ social 
conservatism of the editors. 


The Reporter is a bi-weekly magazine dealing 
with contemporary issues in national and inter- 
national affairs. Its subhead is “A fortnightly of 
facts and ideas.”” Max Ascoli, its publisher, is a 
writer and college professor who came to the 
United States in 1931 as a refugee from fascist 
Italy. The circulation of The Reporter has in- 
creased rapidly since it began publication in 
1947. Its articles deal with tension spots through- 
out the world, evaluation of the effects of our 
foreign policy, political and economic trends in 
the United States, the effects of mass communica- 
tion on politics, and social issues such as civil 
liberties. Articles are written by authors and re- 
porters, political and diplomatic officials, and 
university professors, such as Anzia Yezierska, 
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Theodore H. White, A. A. Berle, Jr., George F. 
Kennan, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and Henry Steel 
The Reporter frequently publishes 
special features, making significant disclosures in 


Commage! 


regard to politics and other problems of current 
interest. The format of the magazine is attrac- 
tive and many appropriate line drawings and 


illustrations accompany the articles. 


Time is a weekly news magazine. News stories 
are written from the point of view of the editors 
and the conclusions, particularly, reflect consid- 
erable editorializing. Henry R. Luce, the editor, 
is a wealthy conservative but a leader of the in 
ternationalist wing of the Republican party. The 
son of Chinese missionary parents, Luce is much 
interested in the Far East. Mrs. Luce (Claire 
Booth Luce) is a former Connecticut Republican 
Congresswoman and present Ambassador to Italy. 
On domestic issues the magazine is conservative. 
By its own admission it is somewhat right olf 
center. Ihe magazine has a complete coverage ol 
the important news items at home and abroad. 
In addition to political, domestic and _ inter- 
national news it contains regular departments 
that keep the reader informed of developments 
in the fields of Art, Books, Business, the Cinema, 
Education, Medicine, Press, Religion, Science, 
Sports, and the Theater. ‘News In Pictures” is a 
two-page spread pictorially presenting high lights 
of the week. Readers choose the ‘“‘Man of the 
Year,” whose likeness is portrayed on the cover 
of the first issue in January. Successive cove por 
traits introduce the subject of the feature story 
of the week. Time is written in a unique style, 
which gives the reader intimate details, based on 
extensive research, and which is often humorous 
and satirical. 


United Nations Review (monthly—first issue 
July, to the fortnightly 
United Nations Bulletin. Like the latter, it is an 
official publication of the United Nations De 
partment of Public Information, under the As- 


1954) is the successor 
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sistant Secretary General for Public Information, 
Benjamin Cohen of Chile. It is larger in format, 
size of type and number of pages than was the 
Bulletin, and hence, presents fuller and more 
detailed accounts of UN activities. 

The Review is printed in the major languages 
of the United Nations and is devoted to the 
cause of interpreting the UN to all parts of the 
world. ‘To accomplish this purpose it seeks to 
bring about world understanding by providing 
an accurate comprehensive background to world 
problems. The magazine is an attractive readable 
publication with many striking illustrations of 
UN activities and conditions throughout the 
world. It reprints reports from various UN com- 
mittees and agencies and contains articles by 
prominent UN officials and representatives. The 
“News in Review” is a regular feature which 
summarizes United Nations news and lists com- 
ing events. Other regular departments on books, 
films, and radio are: “From the Bookshelf,” ‘““The 
Projection Room,” “United Nations Calling.” 

United States News and World Report is a 
weekly news magazine. The editor and founder is 
syndicated news columnist David Lawrence, who 
is also a conservative, anti-Fair Deal Republican. 
The magazine is predominately a business and 
world affairs chronicle, dealing with labor, tax 
issues, and general business, but is quite analyt- 
ical of foreign affairs, opposed to isolationism. 
Ihe style is journalistic, brief but concise, with 
definite businessman and layman appeal. Such 
Newsgram,” ‘“World- 
world,” and 


features as ‘““lomorrow 
gram—from the capitals of the 
“Trend of American Business” present news and 
views with staccato conciseness. The feature 
article is frequently a “Personal Interview” pre- 
senting by an effective question-answer technique 
the views of outstanding leaders on the impor- 
tant issues of the day. The magazine makes 
effective use of many useful charts and graphs. 
Most issues are considered from the standpoint 


ol possible effects on business. 





HOW TO JU 


William F. Russell, for many years President of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has just 
written a small book that should be of interest to 
social studies teachers as well as to the larger audi 
ence the author had in mind. 


DGE A SCHOOL 


How To Judge A School (Harpers, $2.50) is, as 
the subtitle indicates, “A Handbook for Puzzled 
Parents and Tired Taxpayers.” It is the kind of 
book teachers might want to lend to citizens in- 
terested in public education. 





A First-Grade Conservation Unit 
Mary Ellet and Elizabeth Castle 





S motivation for a unit on conservation, 
the first grade teacher mounted a winter 
scene on the bulletin board. This scene 

included a bare tree with a few winter birds near 
it and a squirrel and rabbit in the snow. The 
children, upon seeing this, started a discussion 
of what they had observed. The teacher listed 
the birds the pupils had seen, and showed pic- 
tures of these and of others not mentioned. With 
the pictures before them, the children compared 
the different birds for size, color, and identifying 
marks. The class was interested in how the Eng- 
lish sparrow was introduced into America, how 
the nuthatch walks up and down tree trunks, why 
birds have varying shaped beaks, and why the 
male has brighter plumage than the female. 

This led to a discussion of what the birds eat, 
and of the problem they have in getting food 
during the winter. At this time each child made a 
bird feeder to fill and hang on a bush in his own 
yard. The feeder consisted of half of an orange 
hollowed out with four strings threaded through 
the rind and tied together. The half-orange then 
resembled a little hanging basket and could be 
filled with grain or crumbs. 

One group made a large feeder of wood that 
could be fastened to the window ledge. They 
painted the feeder green and placed it outside 
one of the schoolroom windows with some bread 
crumbs and wheat seeds on it. 

There was much discussion of where the birds 
live in winter. They learned that the cardinal, 
the bluejay, and the crow live in pine trees; 
the nuthatch and chickadee live in deserted 
woodpecker holes or in stumps of trees; and 
sparrows live wherever they are protected from 
the winds, often under the eaves of roofs. Then 
the children drew and cut out pictures of birds 
and placed them on the bulletin board. 





The unit here described was taught in the first 
grade of Kent University School by Miss Mary FEllet, 
student teacher, under the direction of Miss Elizabeth 
Castle, supervising teacher. Miss Ellet and Miss Castle 
collaborated in the preparation of this article. 








HE Walt Disney technicolor film, Beaver 
+. Valley, was shown to the class. This is a 
sound film interpreting wild life of America 
during the four seasons. As preparation for the 
film, the teacher guided the discussion into what 
the children should look for while viewing the 
movie. After the film had been shown, the class 
discussed what they had seen in general, and 
what the different animals had done. ‘The teache1 
listed the animals observed, showed pictures, and 
talked about each one’s appearance. It was sug- 
gested that the bear be added to the list. Several 
children said that no bears were seen during the 
winter. This gave the teacher the opportunity 
to tell the class about hibernation. 

The group then talked about how the various 
animals prepared for the winter—how the beaver 
cut down trees, constructed lodges, and took 
small twigs to his lodge for his winter food. 

The way the animals protect themselves against 
their enemies was clearly illustrated by stories 
of how the fawn’s spots allow him to mingle his 
colors with the brush around him; how the buck 
uses his antlers as weapons when necessary; how 
the skunk emits a strong odor when frightened. 
Further interest was aroused by stories of how 
the fox and squirrel use their tails for warmth; 
how the squirrel buries nuts to get ready for 
winter; and where each animal lives and what 
he likes to eat. 

Many children told about their fathers hunting 
for deer and rabbits. This stimulated a discussion 
of the use of animals for fur and food, and the 
need for all of us to help in the conservation 
of our wild life. The teacher told of the work of 
the forest rangers, explained the state game laws, 
and praised the many farmers who put out food 
for the birds and animals in the winter time. 

One of the children brought the record album 
of “Bambi” to school, and the teacher previewed 
it before playing it for the group, so that she 
might ask leading questions of the class. 

During the entire project the children carried 
on a number of activities designed to strengthen 
learnings and clarify concepts. They made scrap 
books of animals. They also prepared two class 
about birds and the other about 


books—one 
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animals. The animal book was called Winter 
Animals, with chapters entitled “Animals Work 
and Play,” “Animals Protect Themselves,” “Ani- 
mals Give Us Fur and Food,” and “Be kind to 
Animals.” The Bird Book included chapters on 
“Birds are Pretty,” “Birds Help Us,” “Birds 
Eat Insects and Seed,” and “Put Food Out for 
Birds in the Winter.” 

The children became so interested in the proj- 
ect that they decided to make a mural of birds 


and animals. The class itself decided what should 
be included and where to place the various birds 
and animals. 

From this study the children becamé more 
conscious of the various birds and animals. They 
realized more fully the vast importance of wild 
life to man. They gained understandings of what 
should be done to aid the conservation and 
preservation of wild life, and how each of us can 
share in this important work. 





UNFORGETTABLE AUTHORS 


Virginia Woolf—novelist, essayist, and critic— 
was born in London in 1882. T. S. Eliot once re- 
ferred to her as “the center, not merely of an 
esoteric group, but of the literary life of Lon- 
don.” Periodic fits of acute depression reached 
their culminating point in war-torn England 
when one spring day in 1941 her walking stick 
was found on the bank of the River Ouse. The 
following quotation is from “Three Guineas” 
(1938), in which Mrs. Woolf gave her answer to 
the question, “How in your opinion are we to 
prevent war?” 


“Let us then discuss as quickly as we can the 
sort of education that is needed. Now since his- 


tory and biography—the only evidence available 
to an outsider—seem to prove that the old educa- 
tion of the old colleges breeds neither a particu- 
lar respect for liberty nor a particular hatred of 
war it is clear that you must rebuild your college 
differently. It is young and poor; let it therefore 
take advantage of those qualities and be founded 
on poverty and youth. Obviously, then, it must 
be an experimental college, an adventurous col- 
lege. Let it be built on lines of its own. It must 
be built not of carved stone and stained glass, 
but of some cheap, easily combustible material 
which does not hoard dust and perpetrate tradi- 
tions. Do not have chapels. Do not have museums 
and libraries with chained books and first edi- 
tions under glass cases. Let the pictures and the 
books be new and always changing. Let it be 
decorated afresh by each generation with their 
own hands cheaply. The work of the living is 
cheap; often they will give it for the sake of being 
allowed to do it. Next, what should be taught in 
the new college, the poor college? Not the arts of 
dominating other people; not the arts of ruling, 
of killing, of acquiring land and capital. They 
require too many overhead expenses; salaries and 


uniforms and ceremonies. The poor college must 
teach only the arts that can be taught cheaply 
and practiced by poor people; such as medicine, 
mathematics, music, painting and literature. It 
should teach the arts of human intercourse, the 
art of understanding other people’s lives and 
minds, and the little arts of talk, of dress, of 
cookery that are allied with them. The aim of the 
new college, the cheap college, should be not to 
segregate and specialize, but to combine. It 
should explore the ways in which mind and body 
can be made co-operate; discover what new com- 
binations make good wholes in human life. The 
teachers should be drawn from the good livers as 
well as from the good thinkers. There should 
be no difficulty in attracting them. For there 
would be none of the barriers of wealth and cer- 
emony, of advertisement and competition which 
now make the old and rich universities such 
uneasy dwelling-places—cities of strife, cities 
where this is locked up and that is chained down; 
where nobody can walk freely or talk freely for 
fear of transgressing some chalk mark, of dis- 
pleasing some dignitary. But if the college were 
poor it would have nothing to offer; competition 
would be abolished. Life would be open and easy. 
People who love learning for itself would gladly 
come there. Musicians, painters, writers, would 
teach there, because they would learn. What 
could be of greater help to a writer than to dis 
cuss the art of writing with people who were 
thinking not of examinations or degrees or of 
what honour or profit they could make literature 
give them but of the art itself? 

“And so with the other arts and artists. They 
would come to the poor college and practice their 
arts there because it would be a place where 
society was free... .”” (Contributed by Ryland W. 
Crary and Otis Fellows.) 





A Theory of American Studies 


Richard M. Huber 








N HIS shrewd essay entitled A Modest Pro- 

posal For Some Stress on Sc holarship wu 

Graduate Training, the distinguished econ- 
omist, Jacob Viner, heard a dismal note in the 
groves of academe. He was making a plea for 
scholarship and was convinced that “the major 
barrier to the promotion of true s¢ holarship in 
our graduate schools is the ever-growing 
specialization not only between departments but 
even within departments. . . ."” Viner pursued 
his point to that other part of the scholar’s life, 
teaching. “Men are not narrow in their intellec- 
tual interests by nature,” he asserted. “It takes 
special and rigorous training to accomplish that 
end. And men who have been trained to think 
only within the limits of one subject, or only 
from the point of view of one subject, will never 
make good teachers at the college even in that 
subject.’ In graduate school the budding teacher 
and scholar studies a particular version of “a 
liberal education, how see the 


to world 
through the eye of a needle.” 


o! 


THE BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN STUDIES 
American Studies is a movement in higher edu- 
cation which attempts to skirt the perils of 
specialization without losing the value of con- 
centrated depth. It is not assumed in this pro- 
posal for a theory of American Studies that an 
area focus is meant for all, or even the many, 
but only for some students, teachers, and scholars 
whose inclinations carry them in that direction. 
Out of a diversity of educational programs 
should emerge better teaching and scholarship. 
The proper point of departure for a discussion of 
the theoretical American Studies is a 
brief sketch of its history in higher education. 
Studies of American Civilization with an inter- 


disciplinary focus got under way in the early 


basis of 





“We have tried in this article to wrap up in one 
bundle a brief history of American Studies Programs,” 


writes Richard M. Huber. Dr. Huber, who teaches at 
Princeton University, is currently completing a study 
of the history of the idea of success in America with a 
grant from the Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust 
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1930's at Harvard and Yale. Spearheaded by the 
departments of history and literature, more than 
6o institutions were offering the B.A. degree in 
American Civilization by the academic year 
1947-1948, while approximately 14 were award- 
ing the Ph.D. degree.* In the past five years many 
other institutions have added departments or 
programs of American Civilization, while those 
with a more established tradition have sought to 
strengthen their existing facilities. Yale Univer- 
sity, for example, announced in 1950 a $4,750,000 
drive for this purpose.’ 

Foundations have provided needed assistance. 
Scholarly associations have kept pace with the 
growing recognition of American Studies in the 
nation’s curricula by devoting special sessions to 
interdisciplinary problems. Regional meetings of 
the American Studies Association have provided 
scholars from different institutions with an op- 
portunity for discussion. The American Quar- 
terly, the journal of the American Studies Asso- 
ciation, has given a sense of direction to studies 
in the culture of the United States, past and 
present. In sending students to this country and 
requesting visiting professors for their own insti- 
tutions, Europeans have been particularly re- 
sponsive to teachers who can deal with the 
American configuration and who answer ques- 
tions which require the knowledge and under- 


standing of more than one discipline. 

HE rise of American Studies in the past two 
‘ta ades has been part of a national move- 
ment toward closer collaboration among the 
disciplines in higher education. The urge has 
been to retain the advantages of specialization 
and departmentalization, but at the same time 
overcome the narrowness of a departmental ap- 


* Jacob Viner, A Modest Proposal for Some Stress on 


Scholarship in Graduate Training. Princeton, 1953. p. 18, 


21. The essay was originally delivered as an address be- 
fore the Graduate Convocation, Brown University, June g, 
1950. 

? Tremaine McDowell, American Studies. Minneapolis, 
1948. p. 26, 42; Ralph H. Gabriel, “The Yale Program of 
American Studies” (a mimeographed report), The terms 
“American Studies” and “American Civilization” are here 
used interchangeably. 

*New York Times, May 19, 1950. p. 29 
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proach. The search has led to a focus based on 
the three fundamental divisions—natural scien 
ces, social sciences (which include the history 
of the natural sciences), and humanities. Other 
approaches have concentrated forces on a partic- 
ular period in the past limited by some common 
basis (e.g., studies in the Medieval Era of West- 
ern Civilization), on particular subjects (inter 
national affairs, the city), on ideas (evolution, 
socialism), on institutions (education, religion), 
or on an area (America, Near East, Far East). 
Whether the focus has centered on the division, 
period, subject, idea, institution, or area, the 
result has been the use of more than one disci 
pline to achieve a broader education without 
losing depth. 

The American Studies movement is not only 
part of a general tendency in higher education; it 
is related to certain important ideas which have 
been surging through American thought. These 
ideas stress the importance of looking at reality 
as a whole, of analyzing the functional inte: 
relationships between the parts within the whole. 
This tendency is reflected in the contemporary 
importance of organic architecture, functional. 
ism in anthropology, gestalt psychology, holistic 
or heterodox economics, and to some extent cul- 
tural history. ‘These intellectual movements do 
not limit their view of reality to a single disci- 
pline, but conceive of their discipline as a func 
tioning element inter-related with other disci 
plines within the culture. In both popular, as 
well as more formal thought, particularly since 
the 1930's, the American Studies movement has 
been an expression of a lively interest and curi- 
osity in things American. 


CRITICISMS OF THE PROGRAM 


The American Studies movements has not 
lacked critics. It has been attacked as provincial 
and chauvinistic. There has been considerable 
foundation for this criticism, but only when 
American Studies was pursued in isolation from 
European influences. Ironically, however, experi- 
ence has proven that an interdisciplinary focus 
on a single culture often provides a clearer under- 
standing of the relation of that culture to the 
larger civilization of which it is a part than 
concentration in a single discipline. This has 
certainly been the experience of programs and 
departments of American Studies. This point will 
be seen more clearly if we recognize that courses 
on American subjects in such departments as 
history, literature, and the fine arts were often 


secured only over the opposition of some teachers 


specializing in European subjects and nations. 
When courses about America were finally es- 
tablished, they tended to ignore the relation of 
their subject matter to Western Civilization 
simply because Europe was so overwhelmingly 
represented in the curriculum—and perhaps be- 
cause there was some measure of resentment too. 
Most teachers of American Studies are conscious 
of this and attempt to set American culture 
within the context of Western Civilization. But 
they also have an advantage over teachers of 
American literature, the fine arts, history, and so 
forth. The nature of an inter-disciplinary focus 
on a single area rooted in the concept of culture 
requires a concentration on the problems of 
diffusion and the transmission of ideas and _ be- 
havior from one culture to another.* It is gener- 
ally agreed that programs in American Civiliza- 
tion on both the undergraduate and graduate 
level have usually been marked by competent 
and constructive teaching. It still remains for 
these programs on the graduate level to prove 
themselves by the research and scholarship of 
their students who have been awarded the Ph.D. 
degree. If the articles and books written by young 
Doctors of Philosophy could just as well have 
been done by students who were not relieved 
from studying Latin, Old English, or the chrono 
logical events of European diplomatic history, 
then programs in American Civilization will not 
have merited the sacrifices of older professors 
who established them. If, on the other hand, 
sound scholarship is turned out on subjects and 
themes, the deeper meaning and significance of 
which can only be adequately understood from 
an interdisciplinary viewpoint, then programs in 
American Civilization will make their own in- 
valuable contribution to our knowledge and 
appreciation of man and his works. 


Tue EMPHASIS IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


The theory of American Studies does not 
replace the contemporary academic structure, but 
suggests only a variation on what quite obviously 
is a going concern. The contemporary academic 
structure in higher education divides reality into 


‘The fissure within departments between courses on 
America and Europe is not so wide in studies of the 
Colonial period, Actually our hard-working colieagues in 
the secondary schools often teach a clearer perspective 
between nations within Western Civilization in certain 
courses in world history. See, for example, the fine sec 
ondary school textbook, Frederic C. Lane, Eric F. Gold 
man, and Erling M. Hunt, The World’s History. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947 
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three divisions. Though it is impossible to define 
precisely the boundaries of each division, in 
general the natural sciences are limited to the 
phenomena of the universe. The social sciences 
deal with man as a member of a group, with 
his social relations, and with truth as facts that 
can be verified by empirical evidence. The hu- 
manities study what man can create as an indi- 
vidual, mostly aesthetic and speculative creations, 
and with truth as values that cannot be tested by 
scientifically demonstrable facts. 

These divisions divide reality into depart 
ments on the basis of materials. Thus, materials 
on how man governs himself are the province 
of the politics department; art in written form 
is studied in the department of literature; while 
geology concentrates on the structure, composi- 
tion, and changes of the earth. There is, of 
course, a considerable amount of overlapping. 
For example, a course in philosophy often uses 
materials similar to a course in the history of 
thought. 

There are other criteria by which courses 
could be grouped besides the present three divi- 
sions of learning and departments. Some of these 
foci are a period, a subject, an idea, an institu 
tion, or an area. 

Programs and departments of American Civili- 
zation focus on an area. They differ from other 
area programs, such as European Studies, Latin 
American Studies, Far Eastern Studies, South 
Asia Studies, African Studies, Near Eastern 
Studies, as far as American students are con- 
cerned, in three ways. First, the student enters 
his training with an initial sophistication as a 
native of the area. Second, no long training 
period is necessary to learn a new language. 
Third, the area studied is synonymous with a cul- 
ture and does not contain more than one culture 
within the area. The last point is particularly 
significant. American culture, by its astonishing 
standardization of thought and uniformity of 
values in relation to size and population, permits 
us to make generalizations which would be far 
more difficult 
for many other countries in Western Civilization. 


perhaps impossible—to formulate 


which in itself is a culture. It would seem, 
therefore, that the most fruitful approach to a 
study of this area would be by the culture con 
cept. The culture concept is the foundation upon 
which the social sciences construct their disci 
plines. A culture, in one of many possible defi 
nitions, is the accumulated and inherited ideas, 


\ MERICAN Studies, then, focuses on an area 


values, behavior, artifacts, and so forth, trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. It is a 
way of looking at a nation with the objectivity 
and perspective of an ethnologist’s description of 
a primitive tribe. But the language does not have 
to be barbaric. More important, the creative 
individual, who is the heartbeat of the humani- 
ties, does not have to be submerged in the group. 
Neither does the approach have to be static and 
horizontal. The student can still see the drama of 
individuals living through the American experi- 
ence and use for his basic approach the concept 
of culture. 

The culture concept, then, does not have to 
submerge the individual in the group, it does 
not have to ignore the past for a static analysis 
of the present. It is a way of looking at America, 
an organized orientation which forms the unity 
ing basis for integrating the American experi 
ence. 

The educational purpose of American Studies 
Programs differs from the departmental approach 
in its emphasis on integration. The purpose of 
area studies is to bring together the parts into 
a whole. It attempts to integrate the methods 
of the social sciences and the humanities pin 
pointed on all materials relating to American 
culture. Once the student comes to some undei 
standing of the interrelation of the parts of 
a single culture, he can more readily understand 
any other culture. The interdisciplinary ap- 
proach focused on an area does not transcend or 
replace the standard departments. There would 
be no American Studies without the courses of- 
fered by individual departments. 

Whether American Studies is offered as a de 
gree-granting department or a special program, 
it should help a student select a course of study 
drawn from other departments, test him by com 
prehensive examinations, supervise his independ 
ent work, and provide one or two courses which 
attempt to integrate his knowledge of the Ameri 
can experience. The factor which makes a de 
partment or program of American Studies more 
than simply a re-shuffling on paper of academic 
requirements is the course that it offers. The 
purpose of the course is to integrate the methods 
and materials of the separate departments, not 
replace these departments. The essence of the 
problem in the course is integration—that is, 
the functional interdependence of the humani 
ties and the social sciences as they seek to under 
stand the triumphs and the tragedies, the mean 
ing and the spirit which constitute American 
experience. 
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ALTERNATE FORMS OF ORGANIZATION 


Ihe following sketches are meant to be sugges- 
tive of a number of possible approaches for 
teachers interested in setting up an inter-disci- 
plinary course in American Civilization. They do 
not, of course, exhaust all the possibilities for 
implementing a theory of American Studies. One 
course which would require a bold decision by 
the faculty and administration of an institution 
would require the full time of an undergraduate 
for two terms, or a graduate student in his first 
year of study. The American past would be di 
vided into periods. The course would proceed 
systematically through the several periods of 
American history. Each period would be analyzed 
from the variety of disciplinary viewpoints. Thus, 
for the period 1760 to 17g0, the student would 
begin with an examination of the political, 
economic, and diplomatic events, proceed to an 
analysis of the social structure, population move 
ments, and so forth, and conclude with a con- 
sideration of the controlling ideas, fine arts and 
literature of the period. 

This plan would have the advantage of reveal- 
ing to the student how any one period has unity 
within diversity. It would be particularly excit 
ing in showing how the aesthetic of the fine arts 
and literature are related in each period. In this 
respect, it makes an effort to overcome the un- 
fortunate tradition in American education of 
dividing the fine arts and literature into separate 
courses so that a student seldom has the oppor 
tunity to see for himself under one teacher how 
the aesthetic urge of every age often flows from 
similar philosophical sources. Parallel learning 
has so splintered the arts into specialized islands 
of painting, architecture, music, and literature 
that the student is seldom permitted to observe 
that they all are inter-related one with the other 
in every age. This plan has merit, therefore, 
because it (1) reveals how the materials of depart 
ments are functionally inter-related, (2) uses a 
number of methods practically applied to each 
period, and (3) at the same time, preserves the 
dynamic quality of history by moving chrono- 
logically forward period by period. 

The course might be taught 
trained in American Studies who would devote 
their entire time to it. The details of the course 
differ slightly, of course, if given to graduate stu- 
dents. After spending one year with the seminar, 
the graduate student would devote the remainder 
of his time to only one discipline so that he might 
better qualify for placement in some standard 


by two men 


department.” 


INCE ideals are like the stars which cannot 
S be touched but only lead the way, so this 
ideal, but administratively impractical course, 
can point to variations which are feasible within 
the present academic set-up. The following 
sketches of possible courses which might be 
offered for one or two terms in the academic yeat 
should be directed by one teacher. Single courses 
with a parade of teachers marching in and out 
every week or so have seldom proved satisfactory. 

There are a number of qualifications which 
must be made about the following sketches ol 
possible courses. First, it is impossible to offer in 
a single course of one or two terms a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the American past and present. 
That would be trying to pack into a fraction of a 
student’s time information which all other 
courses devoted to America total up to years of 
effort. All that can be done is to offer a student 
the approaches of the various departments cen 
tered on some specific part of American culture. 
Second, there would seem to be little purpose in 
offering a course which can be given by another 
department. A general survey course, for ex 
ample, might just as competently be offered by 
the department of history. As stated above, the 
essence of the problem is integration, that is, the 
functional interdependence of the humanities 
and the social sciences applied to American cul- 
ture.® 

Period Course. This course would be roughly 
the same as the “ideal’’ course outlined above, 
except only one period would be examined in 
the American past. The period of concentration 
could be, for example, the Age of Jefferson, the 
Gilded Age, the Roosevelt Era, and so forth. 

A variation on this type of course, and one 
that might prove more fruitful, would be a com 
parison of two periods (e. g., 
trasted with 1930 to 1950, or 1790 to 1800 con- 
trasted with post World War II America). A 
brief period has merit because it eliminates the 
necessity of pointing up change. It might be 


1790 to 18309 con 


* This course was designed originally for graduate stu 
dents (Richard M. Huber, “A Projected Program for Amer 
ican Studies on the Graduate Level at Yale University,” 
1948) and is discussed in Richard H. Shryock, “The Nature 
and Implications of Programs in American Civilization,” 
39-40 (April 1949) Mr. Shryock 
concluded that “it could prove either a travesty or a tri 


American Heritage, Ul 


umph.” A single, two-term course similar to this is offered 
as a senior proseminar at George Washington University 
* Courses similar or identical to the following have been 
offered in many American Universities and colleges. See 
Tremaine McDowell, American Studies. p. 65-69. 
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easier to treat each period statically and then 
concentrate on the problem of continuity and 
change in contrasting the two periods. The value 
of this course is that it permits the student to 
dig more deeply into one or two periods and elim- 
inates the necessity of superficially skimming over 
the entire length and breadth of the American 
experience. 

Regional Course. Here the focus would con- 
centrate on the region through time, using the 
insights of the various disciplines to understand 
the South, the West, and so forth. Greater con- 
trast could be achieved by comparing two re- 
gions, or by comparing the region selected for 
intensive study with other regions in America. 
The focus could also center on such geographical 
areas as a state, metropolitan area, river valley, 
city, or town. 

Institution Course. Following a brief analysis 
of social structure and social class in America, 
the course would consider, from an interdisci- 
plinary viewpoint, the institutions of politics, 
economics, the family, education, and religion. 
Each institution would be treated separately with 
an historical as well as sociological approach and 
related to each other as much as possible. Other 
important aspects of America (e.g., geography 
and mass communication) would be studied. It 
is more difficult to fit in the fine arts and litera- 
ture into this type of course. 

Subject or Topic Course. This course is an 
interdisciplinary analysis through time of such 
topics or subjects as religion, the businessman, 
the intellectual, education, the rise of the city, 
the industrial revolution, the American social 
structure, the American character, and many 
others equally obvious. 

Theme Course. Possible themes or ideas which 
could be analyzed from various disciplinary view- 
points are socialism, evolution, the legend of 
America, triumphs and tragedies of the Ameri- 
can experience, individualism and conformity, 
equality, American values, and so on through a 
wide range of possibilities. 

Observer Course. Native and foreign observers 
would be studied in this course with the assign- 
ments listed chronologically to point up con- 
tinuity and change. Assignments might be in 
Tocqueville, Bryce, Eakins (slides), Sinclair 
Lewis, Gershwin (records), Laski, and so forth. 
It would be a kind of one man’s survey of 
America based on a number of thoughtful ob- 
servers. In certain areas, such as painting and 
music, the Hudson River School or the Jazz 
movement, for example, might be substituted 


for the individual approach. 

Discipline or Department Course. This ap- 
proach would try to introduce the student to the 
various methods and concepts used by various 
departments or disciplines as they attempt to 
understand some event, movement, issue, person, 
or idea. 

Major Approaches to American Civilization 
Course. Instead of the focus centering on the 
observer or the discipline, major approaches or 
interpretations to American Civilization would 
be the point of departure. The best writer would 
then be selected to present the particular inter- 
pretation under discussion. The readings in this 
course would deal with specific applications of 
each interpretation to American culture or some 
period, event, movement, idea, issue, or person; 
the lectures would dwell more on the theory be- 
hind each interpretation. A few possible inter- 
pretations are the anthropological; geographical 
or physical environmental; economic; frontier; 
rise of the city; immigrant and cultural plural- 
ism; foreign relations; social psychological; mass 
production and technology; ideological; reli- 
gious; regional. 

In this course literature and the fine arts 
would be used as a media through which the artist 
expressed one or more of the interpretations. 
There might be assigned reading, however, in 
critical works which take a particular position 
with respect to the arts and American life (e.g., 
the earlier works of Van Wyck Brooks). In order 
to give this course historical depth, interpreta- 
tions should be related to the most applicable 
period of the American past and should be pre- 
sented, as far as possible, in chronological order. 
The closing weeks of this course might be de- 
voted to analyzing one movement, idea, and so 
forth, from as many interpretations as possible, 
with an emphasis on pointing up the relationship 
of these interpretations. 


HE above courses are not the only ones 
B prwithnn which the teacher of American 
Studies can grapple with the problem of integrat- 
ing the materials, concepts, and methods of the 
social sciences and the humanities. How func- 
tionally interdependent the various disciplines 
are shown to be will depend, of course, more on 
the way the course is taught than on the choice 
of focus. Perhaps a course which does meet the 
problems of integration more satisfactorily might 
emerge out of modifications or changes in the 
various possibilities which we have here briefly 
outlined. 
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NCSS 34th Annual Meeting 


or.9 


Indianapolis, November 25-2 


7» 1954 


Social studies teachers should begin to make 
plans now to attend the Annual Meeting of thei 
professional organization. An inspiring and help 
ful program is being arranged by Edwin R. Carr, 
NCSS first vice-president and program chairman. 
\n outstanding exhibit of social studies ma- 
terials and teaching aids will be a focal point 
of the meeting where teachers will be able to ex- 
first the newest in the 
field. The meeting also affords an opportunity 


amine hand materials 


for good fellowship, to meet old friends and 


to make new friends among colleagues 


across the nation, and to receive the stimulation 


your 


that comes from such associations. 

Fhe Lincoln Hotel and the Claypool Hotel 
will serve jointly as convention headquarters. 
They are located just across the street from each 
other, and will be equally convenient for those 
attending the sessions. Meeting functions will 
held both hotels. Write now directly to 
either hotel for your room reservations. 

The Local Arrangements Committee under the 
chairmanship of Willard J. Gambold is hard at 
work on plans to make your stay in Indianapolis 
most enjoyable, ‘They are arranging special events 
and tours that will add to your pleasure at the 
meeting. 

Complete details regarding the program itself 
and other meeting announcements will appear 
in the November issue of Social Education. 


be in 


Nomination of NCSS Officers for 1954 


Officers for 1954 will be elected in Indianapolis 
at the time of the NCSS Annual Meeting on 
November 25-27. Send your suggestions to any ol 
the following members of the nominating com- 
mittee: Dorothy Pauls, St. Louis (Missouri) 
Public Schools, Chairman; Ralph Adams Brown, 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York; 
Stanley E. Dimond, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; Emlyn Jones, Seattle (Washington) Public 
Schools; Mary G. Kelty, 9512 Rittenhouse St., 
N. W., Washington 15, D.C.; Stella Kern, Waller 
High School, Chicago. 
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The officers to be elected in Indianapolis are: 
President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, and three members of the Board of Di- 
rectors for a three-year term. 


School Visitation 


Indianapolis and surrounding communities 
invite you to visit their schools. Anyone wishing 
to visit elementary schools, junior high schools, 
senior high school, or university classes in pub- 
lic, private, and parochial schools before or after 
the Annual Meeting is cordially invited to do so. 

It is requested that those persons interested 
in visiting schools make arrangements by commu- 
nicating with Miss Helen K. Frazee, Head, Social 
Studies Department, Shortridge High School, 
3401 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, 
Indiana. Send your requests as early as possible 
so as to assure all arrangements for visits on your 
arrival in Indianapolis. Please indicate in your 
request the type of school and the grade levels 
in which you are most interested. 


Resolutions 


At the 1953 meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
the question of adopting resolutions was dis- 
cussed at length. The Board recognized the im- 
portance of having some official expression of 
opinion on major educational issues of the day. 
Recalling some of our previous efforts to pre- 
pare adequate resolutions in the hectic atmos- 
phere of convention activity, the Board explored 
various plans that might provide for the develop- 
ment in advance of the Annual 
Meeting. By formal motion, the incoming presi- 
dent was instructed to appoint a Committee on 
Resolutions, to consist of six members to serve 
a three-year term. (The first appointments are to 
be arranged so that they overlap to provide con- 
tinuity of membership—two for one year, two for 
two years, two for three years.) The Committee is 
to prepare, in advance of the Annual Meeting 
of the Board of Directors, draft resolutions on 
topics of significance to social studies education, 
as well as suitable expressions of appreciation 
for the hospitality of the convention city, etc. 
These draft resolutions are to be submitted to 


of resolutions 
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the Board at the opening of its pre-convention 
sessions. They can then be discussed, revised, 
and adopted by the Board, and eventually pre- 
sented at the business meeting of the Council as 
“Resolutions of the Board.” 

It is hoped that this procedure will permit a 
more carefully studied set of resolutions than 
has often been possible in the past. Members of 
the National Council are urged to formulate 
resolutions on matters on which they think the 
National Council should take its stand, and drafts 
of these proposals should be sent to this year’s 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee, Profes- 
sor S. P. McCutchen, New York University, New 
York 2, New York. 


Genesee Finger Lakes Council 

The University of Rochester served as host to 
the March 25th meeting of the Genesee Finger 
Lakes Council for the Social Studies. The pro- 
gram consisted of a panel discussion of the topic: 
“Do Our Schools Give a Proper Understanding 
of Economic Life?’ Panel members were Dean 
Howard R. Beebee, president, Rochester Gas 
and Electric Company, and Chamber of Com- 
merce; Julius Loos, president, Printers and Typo- 
graphical Workers Union, American Federation 
of Labor; Bruce Manu, financial editor, Roches- 
ter Times-Union; Paul E. Smith, Director of 
Curriculum, Rochester Board of Education; and 
Robert Moody, vice-president, Genesee Finger 
Lakes council. N.G. 


Eighth Annual Elementary Education 
Conference 


The Eighth Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education convened in the Office of Education 
in Washington, D. C. on May 5, 6, and 7, 1954. 
Representatives from more than 60 national or- 
ganizations met together and focused attention 
upon the program topic, Action to Meet the 
Problems of Today’s Children and Youth. The 
National Council for the Social Studies was 
represented by its President, Dorothy McClure 
Fraser, the City College of New York, and Mary 
C. Wilson, Public Schools, Ruston, Louisiana. 

Participants of the five groups 
listened to a stimulating address by Mrs. Agnes 
FE. Meyer, a panel discussion of the conference 
purpose, and a masterful summary of the various 
organizational activities for children that are 
already in progress by Bess Goodykoontz. 

Every representative was impressed with the 
need for all organizations to coordinate their 
efforts more effectively for the welfare of chil- 


discussion 


dren. Practical proposals were reported at the 
final session by representatives from each working 
group. These proposals included: a continuation 
of the current programs for meeting the problems 
of children and youth; use of a community coun- 
cil for coordinating group work and effort; the 
need for state and local conferences of like nature 
to coordinate organizational effort; better use of 
mass media of communication; improvement 
in methods of sharing publications and research; 
stress on teacher recruitment by all agencies; 
intensified support of the schools; and greater 
support of agencies for mental health. M.C.W. 


Louisiana 

In May 1954 the Louisiana Division, National 
Council for the Social Studies, initiated publi- 
cation of News Bulletin. This first issue featured 
biographical sketches of leaders in social studies 
in Louisiana. ‘This bulletin also featured a re- 
view of the NCSS 1953 Yearbook, Skills in So- 
cial Studies. A major portion of the publication 
was devoted to brief accounts of “News from Class- 
rooms” where a number of teachers from differ 
ent schools described unusual and successful ac 
tivities. Mary C. Wilson, Box 67, Ruston, is the 
editor. Editors of other social studies bulletins 
would find the new publication interesting and 
may receive a copy by writing Miss Wilson. 


Wisconsin 

The Annual Spring Conlerence of the Wiscon 
sin Council for the Social Studies was held at the 
University of Wisconsin on May 1. The session 
opened under the chairmanship of C. F. Evans, 
La Crosse, president of the WCSS with Henry 
Pelling, Fellow and ‘Tutor of Queen's College, 
Oxford, speaking on “American Political Influ- 
ence on Britain since the Civil War.” ‘This was 
followed by a series of group discussions. At the 
luncheon meeting Paul Knaplund, history depart- 
ment, University of Wisconsin, spoke on “Nor- 
way in Peace and War.” R.M.]. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are cordially invited to send in 
material for these columns. Send in notes on the 
activities of your school or organization and 
other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible 
to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: Norman Gross, Mary C. 
Wilson, and Ruth M. Johnson. 
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Manson Van B. Jennings 








Bibliographical Aids 

Although we endeavor to cite and annotate as 
many pamphlets as possible, our best efforts in- 
evitably fall far short of listing all that is avail- 
able and might prove useful to social studies 
teachers, Nor are we able to provide a cumulative 
index of the titles we have reviewed. Particularly 
welcome, therefore, are booklets that list an ex- 
tremely wide range of materials. Such booklets 
should be especially valuable to those who are 
beginning a pamphlets collection on new topics 
and want to do more than just keep up to date 
on what is currently being published. 

Iwo years ago we cited Free and Inexpensive 
Learning Materials (Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn.: 1952. 194 p. $1). 
This publication, containing more than 2500 
titles, continues to be useful for, although some 
of the titles may by now be out of date or out of 
print, it includes the names and addresses of a 
tremendous number of organizations that pro- 
duce printed materials suitable for instructional 
purposes. 

With a somewhat different organization and 
dealing strictly with free materials, Catalog of 
Free Teaching Aids (P.O. Box 943, Riverside, 
Calif.: 1954. 123 p. $1.25) has been compiled by 
Gordon Salisbury and Robert Sheridan with at- 
tention to visual as well as printed materials. No 
effort is made to evaluate or otherwise describe 
the more than 2000 titles in this. booklet other 
than to indicate whether each item is a pam- 
phlet, map, chart, poster, comic book, or film- 
strip. The first 78 pages provide a classified index 
to titles with careful cross-referencing. The final 
{4 pages contain the names and addresses of the 
more than 800 organizations that have contrib- 
uted titles of free materials for this catalog. 

Teaching and World Affairs (vol. 51 of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies, purchasable from John Niemeyer, 
Oak Lane Country Day School of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia: 1954. 41 p. $1) concludes 
with an eight-page section devoted to materials 
for the study of world affairs. Particular atten- 
tion is given to bibliographical materials and 
to community resources in New York, Philadel- 
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phia, Baltimore, and Washington. The bulk of 
these “community resources” are organizations, 
most of which have a publications program and 
make materials available on a nation-wide basis. 


American Labor 

Facts for Action is a bibliographical leaflet 
describing more than 7o pamphlets, teaching 
guides, and books that may be obtained by writ 
ing the CIO, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6. Most titles are quite inexpensive, costing 
not more than 15 to 25, cents, and are written for 
comprehension by secondary-school students. 

Three CIO publications dealing expressly with 
the ‘Taft-Hartley Law are: The C/O Case Against 
Taft-Hartley (1953. gt p. $1), 176 Questions 
About Taft-Hartley (1953. 24 p. 5 cents), and 
Worse Than Taft-Hartley (1954. 43 p. cents). 
The first and third of these are statements by 
Walter Reuther and probably should be used 
only by more mature students. 

The Economic Outlook ($1.50 per year) is a 
monthly CIO publication that surveys current 
economic facts of pertinence to labor. For those 
who don’t subscribe to that periodical, occasional 
articles are reprinted, as in the case of Powe? 
Resources—Another GOP Give-Away! (1954. 8 
p. 15 cents), a well illustrated article dealing with 
the Administration's policy toward federal power 
projects. 

Other recently published CIO pamphlets in- 
clude: Government by Minority—the Case for 
Federal and State Legislative Reapportionment 
(1954. 16 p. 15 cents); C1O’s 10 Point Program to 
Halt Growing Unemployment (1954. 4 p. 15 
cents); and C/O’s Program to Halt Unemploy- 
ment (1954. 17 p. 15 cents). These represent a 
fair sampling of CIO materials and indicate the 
wide range of interests of their publications pro- 


or 
“5 


gram. 
Written by the economic historian Witt Bow- 
den, American Labor and the American Spirit 
(U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25: 1954. 66 p. 40 cents) is designed to provide a 
background and insight into various aspects of 
our trade union movement. Though not illus- 
trated and not written for easy reading by less 
able high school students, this survey of the his- 
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tory and traditions, programs and policies of 
organized labor should prove valuable to teachers 
and students. 


Government Publications 

The Economic Report of the President (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25: 
1954. 225 p. 65 cents), written by the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, presents an eco- 
nomic review of the year 1953 and assesses the 
economic prospects for 1954. It includes a wealth 
of statistical data and numerous graphs and 
charts that provide the factual material for an 
analysis of almost every aspect of the American 
economy. This report is fairly technical in nature 
but is highly informative for the serious student 
of economics. 

Social Security in the United States (1953. 68 p. 
go cents) is a revision of an earlier edition that 
reviews the development of our federal social se- 
curity program. Although carrying a 1953 date of 
publication, this pamphlet of the Social Security 
Administration did not become available until a 
few months ago. 

Few Congressional committees are more con- 
troversial than that under the chairmanship of 
Harold H. Velde. His Annual Report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities for the 
Year 1953 (1954- 195 p. 50 cents) makes for inter- 
esting and provocative reading, and includes 
pertinent primary-source documents as well as a 
review of the activities of the committee. 

Only the very serious student of population 
trends in urban areas is likely to be interested 
in the monograph published by the federal 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Population 
Growth in Standard Metropolitan Areas, 1900- 
1950, with an Explanatory Analysis of Urbanized 
Areas (1954. 76 p. 55 cents). 

In the May, 1953, issue we reviewed at some 
length many of the valuable publications of the 
National Park Service. Subsequent NPS publica- 
tions that should prove pertinent for social 
studies teachers include: Fort Raleigh (39 p. 20 
cents), Manassas (Bull Run) National Battlefield 
Park (48 p. 20 cents), Independence National His- 
torical Park (68 p. 25 cents), Fort Pulaski Na- 
tional Monument (56 p. 25 cents), and Olympic 
National Park (67 p. 30 cents). Each of these pre- 
sents a great deal of historical material, often in- 
cluding primary-source documents, and is well 
illustrated with historical photographs and maps. 
They should prove particularly useful, of course, 
in the teaching of American history. 

The above-mentioned government publications 


can all be purchased by ordering them from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 

Seven Public Affairs Pamphlets have been pub- 
lished since we last had an opportunity to re- 
view them. If not available in local bookstores, 
these 25-cent, 28-page pamphlets may be ordered 
directly from the Public Affairs Committee, 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16. Having special 
rates for quantity orders, they may also be sub- 
scribed for at the rate of 12 issues for $2.50 or 
24 for $4. 

The challenge of educational television, its 
problems and promise, is realistically assessed in 
What Educational Television Offers You by 
Jack Mabley, TV critic for the Chicago Daily 
News. 

In /f 1 Marry Outside My Religion, Algernon 
D. Black considers very realistically the problems 
involved in interfaith and marriages. He con- 
cludes that differences in religious afhliation pre- 
sent serious but by no means impossible barriers 
to a successful marriage. 

Kathryn Close asks, Do You Need a Lawyer? 
Many of us, we are told, don’t know when we 
need a lawyer, and if we do need one we may not 
know whether we can afford one or how to obtain 
the services of a reliable attorney. This Public 
Affairs Pamphlet answers our questions along 
these lines, with particular attention to current 
efforts to provide justice for the poor. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, formerly member, then 
chairman, of the Social Security Board, and more 
recently Commissioner for Social Security, ana- 
lyzes Your Stake in Social Security. After review- 
ing the present social security system, he makes 
recommendations for broadening the base of 
sociai security and increasing its benefits. 

Perhaps no problem is more worthy of atten- 
tion than that of society's treatment of delin- 
quent children. Helen W. Puner’s Children in 
Court examines all phases of the relationship of 
the courts to our wayward children and recom- 
mends close cooperation between the community 
and the court if the children’s courts are to func- 
tion properly for the social welfare. 

When Parents Grow Old by Elizabeth Ogg ex- 
amines all phases of the relationships between 
parents and their children as parents grow old 
and perhaps become dependent upon their chil- 
dren. Our technological age has wrought many 
changes in the status and function of the aged, 
creating problems of adjustment and security 
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that affect both the aged and the younger gen- 
eration. Certainly, one of the more serious of 
these problems is how our parents should be 
taken care of when, because of financial circum- 
stance or health, they are unable to provide for 
themselves in their own home. 

It is probably good management rather than 
merely good fortune that enabled the Public 
Affairs Committee to release Segregation and the 
Schools so quickly after the Supreme Court 
rendered its historic decision of May 17, 1954,’ 
holding segregation by race in the public schools 


to be illegal. This study reviews the report by 
Harry S. Ashmore, The Negro and the Schools, 
and expresses the conviction, based on careful 
first-hand study, that segregation can be termi- 
nated peacefully and more painlessly than many 


had believed possible. 


Materials from Industry 

Those who attend the book exhibits at the 
annual meeting of the NCSS at Thanksgiving 
time or attend any one of a number of other edu 
cational conventions are undoubtedly quite fa 
miliar with the abundance of teaching aids more 
available free and in quantity by the Association 
of American Railroads. These may be obtained 
by writing the Public Relations Department, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, Washington 6. 
On the Track of Some Good Teaching Aids? is a 
six-page catalog and order blank which describes 
20 different items, from teacher’s kits and wall 
charts to lists of railroad maps, filmstrips, and a 
bibliography of railroad literature. Included are 
many titles pertinent to the social studies and 
designed for elementary as well as secondary 
grades. 

Among these titles is a 48-page leaflet that pre- 
sents a classified Bibliography of Railway Litera- 
ture. Now in its fifth edition, the latest of which 
has just been published, this reading list gives at- 
tention to juvenile books, general literature, 
model railroading, railway statistics, and various 
types of railroad periodicals. 

Using the comic-book format, Rails Across 
America and Railroads Deliver the Goods! in- 
clude teacher's guides that should prove helpful 
when using these materials in the middle grades. 

For secondary grades, Quiz on Railroads and 
Railroading is a_ well 
answer pamphlet that is well illustrated and 
contains a wealth of information on railroading. 
And for students of American history, there are: 


indexed question-and- 


'For a digest of this famous case, see the article by 
Isidore Starr on page 251 of this issue of Social Education. 


American Railroads—T heir Growth and Develop 
ment (32 p.), A Chronology of American Railroads 
(g p.), and Highlights of American Railroad His- 
tory (27 p.). 

It is suggested that teachers order single copies 
of these or other titles before ordering in class- 
room quantities, for it is impossible here to 
describe these in sufficient detail to assure thei 
usefulness in a given classroom. 

The Educational Relations Department of the 
Ford Motor Company (3000 Schaefer Road, Dear- 
born, Michigan) has a catalog of Motion Pictures 
including approximately go titles, many of which 
can be useful for social studies instruction. In 
addition, they have a few booklets that may be 
helpful. The Human Bridge, for example, is de- 
rived from one of their motion pictures and 
shows the process involved in the production of 
a new-model automobile; special attention is 
given to the human aspect of the automobile in- 
dustry. The large chart, How a Car Is Assembled, 
is a colorful illustration of the modern assembly 
line which is symbolic of the high order of devel- 
opment of modern mass-production technology. 

The New York Stock Exchange (11 Wall St., 
New York 5) has long been making materials 
available for instructional purposes. Understand- 
ing the New York Stock Exchange, now in its 
third edition, is a 50-page, well illustrated and 
indexed description of the functions of the 
Stock Exchange, the process by which stocks are 
bought and sold, the role of the broker, and the 
process by which prices of stocks are established. 
In the introduction is a brief survey of the devel- 
opment of the modern stock exchange. 

In addition the Stock Exchange distributes 
such leaflets as: Investors Leave the Nation 
Richer Than They Found It; Investing Is Every- 
body’s Business; Who Are Our Privileged Mil- 
lions?; The Nation’s Market Place; and Should I 
Buy Stocks? 

From Mr. W. D. Hines, Director of Publix 
Relations of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany (Akron +7, Ohio) we received a pamphlet 
on Rubber which presents a brief survey of the 
history of the use of rubber, the geographical 
sources of rubber, and the process by which rub- 
ber is manufactured into consumers’ goods. 

Another of our industrial giants, the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company (25 Broadway, New 
York 4), had a few printed materials pertinent to 
a study of modern technology. Most of these, 
however, are likely to be of interest primarily to 
teachers of natural science. The same is probably 
true of their three sound films. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 











The Civil War 

This list of audio-visual materials relating to 
the Civil War was prepared in co-operation with, 
and at the request of, the National Park Service 
of the United States Department of the Interior. 
The section on records was compiled by William 
G. Tyrrell of the Division of Archives and His- 
tory, New York State Department of Education. 
The film-strips were reviewed by Henry Borger 
of Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and the motion picture list was drawn up by Wil- 
liam H. Hartley, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland. 


Motion Pictures 


A. F. Films, Inc., Room 1001, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19. 

Lincoln Speaks at Gettysburg. 12 minutes; rental, $3. 
Ihe background for the reading of the Gettysburg Address 
is recreated by engravings, drawings and scenes from the 
Civil War period, Background music helps to establish 
the mood and with the narration gives the viewer an 
understanding of the general nature of the conflict. 


Coronet Films, Inc., Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


Robert E, Lee: A Background Study. 15 minutes; black- 
and-white or color; rental, apply at nearest educational 
film library. Lee is studied first as a Virginian, a devout 
Christian who was forced to decide between his home and 
the Union he loved; then, as a brilliant strategist and 
beloved commander. His integrity of principle, even in 
defeat, set an example for the New South and for future 
generations of all the nation. 

Abraham Lincoln: A Background Study. 15 minutes; 
black-and-white or color; rental, apply. The meaning and 
concepts of Lincoln in relation to the historical period in 
which he lived are emphasized. Keyed to the wealth of 
reading material on Lincoln, the film develops an interest 
in the life, writings, and speeches of Abraham Lincoln by 
showing his contribution to present-day life. The Ken- 
tucky hills, Indiana backwoods, and the Liinois prairie 
country where Lincoln traveled as a pioneer, country 
lawyer, and leader of his country provide a realistic back- 
ground for this presentation. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 

Abraham Lincoln. 1g minutes; rental, $4.50 for 3 days. 
A biographical sketch of Lincoln from boyhood days to the 
Presidency. The last half deals with the war years. Lin 
coln’s views toward the conflict are expressed through 


quotations and short scenes showing the incidents calling 
forth the quotations. 

The Civil War. 14 minutes; color; rental, $5.00 for 3 
days. Follows, in chronological order, the most important 
military events of the war between the North and the 
South, stressing social, economic, and geographical fac- 
tors which ultimately forced the South to capitulate, The 
strategy of the war is portrayed through the use of maps 
and animated drawings. 


Teaching Films Custodians, 25 West 43rd St., 
New York 36. 


Jefferson Davis Declares Secession (Adapted from “Teri 
nessee Johnson” M.G.M.). 6 minutes; rental, apply. This 
short subject deals poignantly with the decisive moment 
when the rift between the North and the South becomes 
final and irrevocable with the declaration of secession by 
Jefferson Davis in the United States Senate. The speech 
is preceded by incidents on the floor of the Senate which 
reflect the tension and animosities besetting the nation. 
The concluding scene depicts the pathos of the occasion 
as Southern Senators file resolutely from the Senate 
Chamber, (This film was prepared by the Audio-Visual 
Committee of the National Council for the Social Studies.) 

Lincoln in the White House (Warner Brothers). 21 
minutes; color; rental, apply. The film opens with Lin 
coln’s inaugural address in 1861. Later, seated in his study 
at the White House, Lincoln receives the news of the fir- 
ing on Fort Sumpter. He calls his cabinet together and 
makes preparation for war. Several scenes show him visit- 
ing the front and pardoning a soldier who had fallen 
asleep while on sentry duty. The picture closes with the 
Gettysburg Address. 

Under Southern Stars (Warner Brothers), 18 minutes; 
color; rental, apply. This is a fictionalized story of the 
Battle of Chancellorsville and of events preceding it on 
the Confederate side. It portrays Stonewall Jackson, Lee's 
chief adviser, as a clever soldier and a kind man with a 
sense of humor. Jackson and Lee at a Southern home 
discuss Hooker’s plans and outline their own campaign. 
During the subsequent battle, Jackson is mortally 
wounded, but the day is saved for the South by the 
dramatic ride of a Confederate messenger through the 
enemy lines. 

The Perfect Tribute (M.G.M.). 10 minutes; rental, 
apply. A dramatization of the fictionalized story by Mary 
Shipman Andrews. Lincoln delivers his Gettysburg Ad- 
dress but believes it to be a failure. He calls upon a 
wounded Confederate soldier in a Northern hospital and 
finds that his speech has really touched the people. 


Yale University Press Film. Service, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 

Dixie. 36 minutes; silent; rental, $6. Although a silent 
production, this film is listed here because it is the only 
motion picture available to schools which shows the ex 
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perience of a Southern faroily behind the lines during 
the Civil War. The women take over the care of the 
plantations, get foodstuffs to the front, and attend the 
wounded, Several battle scenes show the progress of the 
war and finally lead to Appomattox where General Lee 
is seen surrendering to Grant. 


Filmstrips 
Heritage Filmstrips, Inc., 89-11 63rd Drive, Rego 
Park 74, New York. 

The Anti-Slavery Crusade (Background of Our Free- 
dom Series). 47 frames; guide; $3.50. Well-organized pro- 
gression from slavery in ancient times and in other lands 
through the abolitionist movement in America and else- 
where. Very good, though one-sided, background. 


Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 

A Nation Divided (Story of America Series). 72 frames; 
guide; $3.95. Emphasis on slavery in early frames. Good, 
quick treatment of military campaigns with clear, simple 
maps, can be used with flat pictures published by same 
company. 


International Film Bureau Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 

A Lincoln Field Trip. 45 frames; color; $6. Points of 
interest in Illinois, including dioramas in Chicago Mu- 
seum, New Salem, Springfield, and Oak Ridge Cemetery. 
Helpful mainly as preview or review with a trip to 


these points. 


Society for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Sectional Conflicts 1850-1861 (History of American 
People Series), 56 frames; $3.25. Background of Civil War 
with emphasis on the political struggle. Poor choice of 
pictures. This and next two strips might best be used 
with double frame projector as text-frames alternate with 
pictures. 

The War for Southern Independence (History of 
American People Series). 70 frames; $3.25. After survey of 
advantages of North and South, full treatment of battles, 
leaders and military campaigns. Maps not too clear. 

The Country During Civil-Wartime and Reconstruc- 
tion 1861-1877 (History of American People Series). 70 
frames; $3.25. Social and economic aspects of the war 
mixed with post-war political events. 


Yale University Press Film Service, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 

Slavery and the War Between the States (Pageant of 
America Filmstrips). 40 frames; $7.50. Sets the background 
for an understanding of the conflict with a complete 
sequence on the nature of the plantation system of the 
South and the place of slavery in that system. Shows how 
the economic and social differences between the North 
and South eventually led to war. The campaigns of the 
war are traced in broad outline which should help to 
make its progress clear to students. The illustrations for 
this filmstrip, like most of those in the other titles in the 
series, are taken from the volumes of the Pageant of 
America, a picture history of the United States. 


Recordings 


Columbia Records, Inc., 1473 Barnum Ave., 
Bridgeport 8, Connecticut. 

You Are There. One 12” long-playing, 3314 rpm, re 
cording, ML-4149, $5.95. “The Battle of Gettysburg” 
vividly comes to life, through realistic “on-the-scene” re- 
porting. Different announcers provide a concrete, verbal 
description of the setting and course of action in a portion 
of the simulated battle and its climax. With realistic 
sound effects and interviews, the half-hour dramatization 
successfully brings to life, for high school classes, the turn- 
ing point of the war. The reverse side provides an equally 
exciting account of “The Signing of the Magna Charta.” 

John Brown’s Body. Two 12” long-playing, 331% rpm, 
recordings, SL-181, $11.90. A dramatic reading of Stephen 
Vincent Benét’s memorable narrative poem by Tyrone 
Power, Judith Anderson, and Raymond Massey. It is a 
gripping recital of the impact of war on soldiers, civilians, 
and statesmen. The episodic excerpting of the narrative is 
not easily comprehended without several listenings. Cer- 
tain selected portions, however, especially a Lincoln mono 
logue, can be used effectively to assist in understanding 
the character and personality of persons involved in the 
war. 


Decca Records Inc., 50 West 57th St., New 
York 19. 


The Lonesome Train. One 10” long-playing, 331 rpm 
recording, DL-5054. Treats the emotional impact in a 
variety of moods of the journey of Lincoln's funeral train. 
A ballad-singer, with chorus and musical accompaniment, 
provide a lyrical account of the subject that has a place 
in any senior high class seeking to increase experiences 
in this area of United States history. 

Ave., New 


Enrichment Materials, 


York 1. 


Each title is available in a set of two 10” records, 78 
rpm, priced at $2.80 per set; or one 10” long-playing, 331 
rpm recording, combining both of the following titles, 
priced at $3.56 per record. 

Monitor and Merrimac. Authentically recreates the 
setting for an account of the stirring naval contest. With 
information about the technical advances in ship con- 
struction, the drama gives a realistic view of men and 
strategy in the war. 

Lee and Grant at Appomattox, Furnishes a new dimen- 
sion for understanding the concluding episodes of the 
war. The true-to-life re-enactment combines historical 
accuracy with a satisfying degree of emotional impact. 

These recordings, of greatest use in the upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school years, were dramatized 
from the popular series of Landmark Books (New York: 
Random House) with the guidance of a group of distin- 
guished educators. 


246 Fifth 


National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Four transcriptions of Cavalcade of America radio 
programs. Size A: Three 12” recordings, 78 rpm, per 
broadcast, $8 per title; Size B: One 16” transcription, 3314 
rpm, per broadcast, $6 per record. 

Abraham Lincoln. Dramatizes episodes in Lincoln's 
career from his departure for Washington to his assassi- 
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nation, including cabinet meetings, family matters, and 
portions of major speeches. Remarkably well performed by 
Raymond Massey in the leading role, the effective and mov- 
ing script was written by Robert E. Sherwood. 

Robert E. Lee. Traces Lee's life before and during the 
Civil War with an account of his part in the battles of 
Bull Run, Gettysburg, and Appomattox Court House. 
Vhis sympathetic treatment, adapted from Freeman's biog- 
raphy, furnishes a valuable closeup of the work and per- 
sonality of General Lee. 

Nancy Hanks. Portrays imaginatively the mutual esteem 
between Lincoln and his mother. The drama provides rich 
insight into Lincoln's life and his surroundings. 

John Brown. Depicts the story of the anti-slavery zealot 
and his part in exciting pre-war incidents. This program 
consists of a rousing portion of the Civil War period. 

These programs, well-produced and enacted, were pre- 
pared under the supervision of an experienced historian. 
They should find a place in classes from the upper years of 
junior high through introductory history courses in college. 


Songs and Music 


Elektra Records, 18g West 10th St., New 


York 14. 

Songs and Ballads of America’s Wars. One 10” long- 
playing, 33/4 rpm recording, EKL-13, $4.45. “Battle Cry 
of Freedom,” “The Twenty-Third,” “Virginia’s Bloody 
Soil,” “Southern Girl’s Reply,” “The Old Unrecon- 
structed,” and “Bonnie Blue Flag” were sung by both sides 
during the war. Frank Warner sings them with the flavor 
and emotion characteristic with their originators. The 
opposite side includes seven titles from and about the 
French and Indian War, the Revolutionary War, and the 
War of 1812. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois (and regional dis- 
tributors). 

Songs of North and South. Album IIL of Historical 
America in Song. Five 12”, 78 rpm recordings. $10.95 for 
the volume. “The Abolitionist Hymn,” “Nicodemus,” 
“Old Abe Lincoln,” “All Quiet Along the Potomac To- 
night,” “John Brown,” “Dixie,” “Bonnie Blue Flag,” 
“Goober Peas,” “The Battle of Bull Run,” and “Johnny 
Comes Marching Home” provide a musical view of some 
of the background and events of the struggle. These melo- 
dies can be used in American history classes on almost all 
levels. In addition to the above titles strikingly performed 
by Burl Ives, he also sings in the album six songs identi- 
fied with the War of 1812, a selection of minstrel tunes of 
the Civil War period, and a group of Negro spirituals. 


Recording Laboratory, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Songs and Ballads of American History and of the 
Assassination of Presidents. One 12”, long-playing, 33% 
rpm recording, L-29, $4.50 plus tax and shipping. “Phil 
Sheridan,” “The Iron Merrimac,” “The Cumberland’s 
Crew,” “The Battle of Antietam Creek,” “The Southern 
Soldier,” and “Booth Killed Lincoln” furnish a musical 
account of aspects of the war that have become parts of 
our musical heritage. They receive authentic, moving 
treatments by natural and competent musicians. Other 
selections in this collection deal with Washington and the 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk 
music on RECORDS including THE ETHNIC 
FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which contains an unusual 
selection of the music of over 150 cultures: recorded 
on location by native orchestras and vocal groups; 
each Long Play Record is accompanied by extensive 
notes by famous collectors and recognized author- 
ities... 


And the famous SONGS TO CROW ON series 
for children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERI- 
CAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL SCI- 
ENCE AND LITERATURE SERIES. 


Many of the issues are original recordings on 
HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLK- 
WAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for quality of 
reproduction and content. 


For complete catalogue write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46th St., New York 3, N. Y. 











death of Garfield and McKinley, These selections can be 
used most successfully among older adolescents. 


Documents and Literature 


Decca Records, Inc., 50 West 57th St., New 
York 19. 


Abraham Lincoln, One 12", long-playing, 33% rpm 
recording, DL-8515. “Lincoln” and “Lincoln the Dreamer” 
by Carl Sandburg; “Lincoln, the Man of the People,” by 
Edward Markham; “The Gettysburg Address” and “Sec- 
ond Inaugural Address”; “O Captain, My Captain” by 
Walt Whitman; “Nancy Hanks” by Rosemary Benét; and 
“Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight” by Va ‘el Lind 
say are well-known compositions by and abou, Lincoln. 
They receive dramatic readings by Carl Sandburg, Walter 
Huston, Orson Welles, and Agnes Moorehead. 

Our Common Heritage. 10", 78 rpm recordings, A-526. 
“Sheridan’s Ride” by Whittier; “Lincoln, Man of the 
People” by Markham; “O Captain, My Captain” by Whit 
man; “Nancy Hanks” by Benét; and “Abraham Lincoln 
Walks at Midnight” by Lindsay repeat some of the items 
listed in the preceding collection. The two sets probably 
would have their greatest value for an integrated litera- 
ture-history course in high schools. 


” 


The Whitneys, 1002 Wilson Ave., Chicago 4o. 

The Gettysburg Address. One 12”, 78 rpm recording 
is recited by Franklyn MacCormack. As one of the most 
recent recordings of the famous speech, this interpreta 
tion is straightforward and impressive, but it does have 
a background of organ music. 





Notes on Books 


Edward T. Ladd 








Beginning with this issue of Social Education 
we are reorganizing the book review department. 
We are indebted to a number of teachers for the 
ideas that have guided us in this reorganization. 

In each issue we plan to give special attention 
to a particular subject. This month, with fall 
elections in sight, we focus on government. 

This is a service department. We should like 
to make it a forum through which our readers 
can help each other to discover some of the 
newer and more useful books. We cannot stress 
too strongly our desire to have your frank criti- 
cisms and suggestions, 

Edward T. Ladd 


Yale University 


A BOOK FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARY 


Tue AMERICAN Presipent. By Sidney Hyman. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 342 p. 
$4.00. 

This is a perceptive book on an ever timely 
subject by a former assistant to Senator Douglas 
and one time Director of Research of the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Memorial Foundation. It is 
brisk in style and sound in substance and is an 
exhaustive and compact reference on facts and 
theories concerning the presidency and the past, 
present, and probable future procedural prob- 
lems of its incumbents. Social studies teachers 
will, I believe, welcome it and wish for more like 
it on kindred topics. This is so because the au- 
thor manages a substantial contribution to the 
series of notable appraisals and reappraisals of 
the American presidency but at the same time 
keeps his discussion lively, concise and orderly. 

While the presentation in general does not 
represent a violent departure from the works of 
earlier students in this field, except perhaps as 
political and personal aspects of the presidency 
are given a somewhat weighted attention, it does 
offer variations suggested by the passage of time 
and shrinkage of space. The status quo in our 
time is of decreasing duration and it would seem 
that at least one book length re-evaluation of the 
presidency in each administration would not lack 
justification. Certainly the American presidency 


is a position of awesome power today, and it 
follows that a democratic people in the interest 
of their security and liberty have a responsibility 
to measure carefully the growth of that power 
and its management by those who hold it. 

Although the book reveals little that is factu- 
ally new, it presents the familiar in the light of 
fresh insights and understandings. Tracing the 
evolution of the presidency from the Phila- 
delphia Convention to Eisenhower, the author 
carefully re-examines its constitutional bases in 
relation to the growing importance of its insti- 
tutional role. If anything, the latter receives the 
greater emphasis. A theme frequently recognized 
throughout the book is that the presidency has 
become something considerably more than its 
legal definition. This constitutional-institutional 
analysis is applied with especially telling results 
to proposals for reform of the electoral ma- 
chinery and of the cabinet system. 

Elsewhere the author dusts off Calhoun’s doc- 
trine of the concurrent majority and gives it up- 
to-date relevance in support of the continued 
existence of our two major parties, despite their 
great inner diversities, as opposed to a regroup- 
ing along “liberal” versus “conservative” lines. 
Separate chapters take up the responsibility of 
the modern president as “manager of social jus- 
tice and prosperity’ and as “manager of wat 
and peace.” Excellent coverage is given to the 
confusing fact that The President and the Execu- 
tives are no longer mutually inclusive, with a 
rather full treatment of the effect upon the ex- 
ecutive function of the rise of the independent 
regulatory agency. 

The book lacks footnote citations and a bibli- 
ography but does not lack that other scholarly 
attribute, careful thought and vigorous state- 
ment. Moreover, many if not most of the quota- 
tions and other specific references are either cited 
in the text itself or are from readily recognizable 
or easily inferred sources. If the omission of refer- 
ences is the price to be paid for a greater number 
of readers, author and publisher should be for- 
given, because The American President deserves 
the widest possible reception. 

Cart PETTERSCH 
Danbury (Conn.) State Teachers College 
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NEW BOOKS in the SOCIAL STUDIES 


EASTERN LANDS, by Hughes and Pullen 
A brand-new book for the junior high school years covering the subjects of history, geography, 
government and economics. 


WESTERN LANDS, by Hughes and Pullen 


The companion book to Eastern Lands covering the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 


STORY OF OUR COUNTRY, by Ruth West 


A new colorful edition of a favorite textbook for pupils in junior high school years. 


THE UNITED STATES: STORY OF A FREE PEOPLE, by Samuel Steinberg 
A new American History for the upper years of the high school, written in current idiom, 
with 64 brilliant full-color pages. 


Workbook and Teachers’ Manual for each textbook. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 

















BOOKS TO USE IN TEACHING 
Tue ProrLe Govern. By Laurence G. Paquin 
and Marian D. Irish. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1954. 598 p. $3.75. 

This new American government text for use in 
the senior high schools is another fine example 
of the improvement which marks so many recent 
social studies texts. It is divided into eleven units, 
each of which is based upon one premise of 
American political democracy. 

The typical content of government courses is 
covered, but in addition the reader will find at- 
tention given to vital and important topics such 
as “The American Government Is Built Upon a 
Capitalist Economy,” “The Government of the 
United States Promotes the General Welfare,” 
and “The Government of the United States Seeks 
World Peace and Security.” Such units make the 
volume also valuable as a reference book for 
classes in American history and problems of 
democracy. 

Most important, this book is interestingly 
written and makes good reading. Historical ex- 
amples and case studies, often used to document 
generalizations, help to make the structure and 
function of government real for the student. Ap- 
propriate illustrations and excellent graphs and 


charts by John Marshall would seem to con- 
tribute materially to pupil understandings, Each 
unit is introduced with an effective motivational 
vignette and each chapter with a concise over- 
view. The questions following each chapter are 
thought-provoking and, like the accompanying 
suggested student activities, call for considerably 
more than the ability to comb the text and copy 
down answers. However, the reviewer feels one 
weakness of the volume is the failure to include 
numerous references at the high school level of 
comprehension. Chapter bibliographies are 
limited and often primarily at the advanced 
level; such volumes are seldom available in the 
average school library. Large print, plenty of 
topical headings, and the ever more common 
dual-column page contribute further to aid the 
learner, 

The volume attempts to live up to its title in 
stressing the role of the citizen in government 
and the relationships between the citizen, his 
other institutional groups, and the government 
itself. It frequently points up problems and 
leads the student to think—something too many 
texts fail to accomplish. In format and organiza- 
tion as well as in content and presentation the 
reviewer feels the book superior to some of the 
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A MAJOR NEW STUDY BY A NATIONAL AUTHORITY 


THE COMMUNITY 
and the DELINQUENT 


Cooperative Approaches 
to Preventing and 
Controlling Delinquency 


by WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 





Professor of Education, Boston University; and consultant to the 
U. S. Senate Sub-committee investigating Juvenile Delinquency. 





other government texts with which he is fa- 


miliar; these same factors give this volume 
promise of appeal to the student who will also 
be attracted by the emphasis upon the functions 
of government rather than the outmoded struc- 
tural approach. 

The authors cannot be accused of a colorless 
“mugwump” production: examples of their 
value base can be found in their section on Con- 
gressional investigations and in their realistic 
view of our political role on the international 
scene and our relationship with the United Na- 
tions. It is good to know that some texts have 
not retreated into the intellectual desert of con- 
formity and irresolution, 

RICHARD E, Gross 
Florida State University. 


Your GOveRNMENT. By George O. Comfort, 
Royce H. Knapp, and Charles W. Shull. Sec- 
ond Edition. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954- 501 p. $3.48. 

In this second edition this book has with the 
single exception of its treatment of the Marshall 
Plan, been brought thoroughly up to date. In 
addition, the authors provide brief historical 
background which is a definite aid in under- 


THIS NEW AID— 


> shows how some children vulnerable to 
delinquency can be spotted early, using 
available scientific techniques, 


> points out how predelinquent and delin- 
quent children can be studied and their 
needs diagnosed, 

pb and describes in detail how the resources 
available in the community can and 
should be brought to bear on the problem 
in cooperative activity, 


and includes 


pba revised and enlarged Scale for Ap- 
praisal of Community Progress in Delin- 
quency Prevention and Control, along with 
pb check lists for evaluating the school's 
share in any delinquency control program. 


X plus 566 pages, 
$4.50 





Order your copy from— 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York © 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


standing the principles of American government 
and phenomena such as our political party sys- 
tem. One especially valuable feature of the book 
consists of a bibliography at the end of each 
chapter with helpful comments. Mention should 
also be made of the facts that while there are 
not many pictures this book is well written and 
is not of formidable size. 

The first half of the book frankly uses a struc- 
tural approach in its units on federal, state, and 
local governments and foundations of American 
democracy. The second half of the book, with 
the exception of Unit 4 on the role of the citizen 
and the last chapter, on foreign affairs, suffers 
also from an over-concern with factual data about 
organization. Teachers are often criticized for 
allowing textbooks to provide too much of the 
organization and content of their courses. Au- 
thors of textbooks on government lay themselves 
open to a similar charge by a persisting tendency 
to let the formal structure of government deter- 
mine the basic organizational form of their 
books. For the urge to list as many bureaus and 
agencies of government as possible usually be- 
comes irresistible, resulting in a static and re- 
mote picture of the functions of government. 

While its reliance on structure undoubtedly 
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BH32w World History Set 


The Ancient World 
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Europe, 1360 

Medieval Commerce 
Charles V., 1519 

The Reformation 

Europe, 1648 

Europe, 1740 

Discoveries and Colonization 
Napoleon 

Europe, 1815 

Industrial England 

Modern Italy 

German Empire 

The Balkans 


Wortp History Maps 


Breasted--Huth-Harding Sovies 
Colored Wall Maps—Size 44 x 32 inches 


Available in various mountings from $2.00 to $12.00 each, and 
from $70.25 to $236.00 in 32-map sets. 


Abridged World History Map Sets of 16, 20, 24, and 28 maps, 
priced according to mountings. 


BH48 HISTORY ATLAS 


The tenth Revised Edition. Adapted from the Breasted—Harding wall maps. 
Includes chronology of post-war events, a map and text on NATO, and 
map and text on the European Union movement. 48 maps in color plus 18 
maps in black and white, with explanatory text and index. Sixe 8'/2 x 11 inches. 


Rutenbeck World History Sets—Six enveloped sets of looseleaf outline 
maps, each II x 8!/2 inches. Priced ac eds to wating ordered. Less than 
10 sets, each postpaid Pee 
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H32 The World 
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assures coverage of state requirements in United 


States government, it should be noted that this 
book does not meet the additional claim that it 
is suitable for use as a textbook in civics and 
problems of democracy. For among the omissions 
are units on public opinion and propaganda, the 
role of the consumer, and problems of race and 
crime. 

A closing word of criticism—one that applies 
rather generally to textbooks in this field—there 
is a bland, almost pat quality to the writing 
which makes it difficult to picture a student as 
he reads along growing excited over the many 
controversial issues of our time or sensing his 
own involvement in the great social problems 
which face us. That there are problems to be 
solved is, of course, made apparent. But the book 
hardly fills one with a sense of urgency about the 
tentative nature of many of our gains, or with 
an awareness of the powerful, hostile forces at 
work within society seeking to tear down ad- 
vances as fast as they are made. The statement 
that “Today the two major parties are very close 
together” is in the opinion of this reviewer typi- 
cal of a pervasive and unrealistic view which 
serves the interests of democracy no better than 
the remarkable comment that by means of our 


“written Constitution . . . stability, order, and 
good government are ensured.” 

Again, this criticism of the cautious approach 
is one that could be leveled against most text- 
books; and, in fairness, writers hoping for large 
sales face a real problem in this respect. A final 
judgment of this book must be that for a high 
school course in government it is a useful if 
orthodox work. 

Rutru D. MUEHL 


New Haven, Connecticut 


DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP IN ‘TODAY's WorLp. By 
A. Elwood Adams and Edward Everett Walker. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. x + 
373 p- $2.20. 

The changes in the new edition of this junior 
high school civics text are chiefly in its statistics 
and often involve one line of type per page. 

The content is appropriate. Part I is especially 
good, dealing with group life, institutions and 
democratic ideals. Part II on government and 
the role of the people, largely the usual facts 
without sufficient organization and outlining, is 
more difficult. The treatment of communism is 
limited, and the atomic bomb is barely men- 
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A 1955 Book for Today’s 


7th and 8th Graders... 





NEW THIRD EDITION OF < 


The Story of American Democracy 


by MABEL CASNER and RALPH HENRY GABRIEL 


A dramatic and up-to-date revision in a colorful new format, with a new 


program of study helps and illustrations. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY New York 17 - Chicago |! 








tioned. Vocational orientation, guidance, health, 
protection of property, recreation, conservation, 
and world neighbors are also taken up, the last- 
named in about a dozen pages, of which the 
United Nations have two plus a chart. The word 
“television” appears, but its significance is only 
implied. Most value judgments are made by the 
authors for the student. 

The style is readable, although more case 
studies, conversation, and stories would have in- 
creased interest. Many good points are too often 
not sufficiently spelled out for the typical reader 
to grasp. The graphs are usually too small to 
achieve their purpose--rapid comprehension of 
a big idea. Several photographs are old enough 
to provoke laughter among 1954 students. ‘There 
are few drawings and cartoons. The format is 
uninteresting. The book’s chief virtue would 
appear to be its economy, made possible by its 
almost “pocket” size. 

The materials at the end of the chapters in- 
clude definitions, questions, problems for work 
and discussion, and topics for reports. They are 
neither particularly stimulating to youngsters 
nor helpful to the teacher interested in provid- 
ing practice in group living and planning. Ex- 
cept for Public Affairs Pamphlets, reading lists 


consist of books, mostly textbooks, all at least 
five, and many of them, 20 years old. No films 
or recordings are suggested. 

Only in the hands of a superior teacher with 
access to abundant supplementary materials is 
this book likely to be effective. The needed re- 
vision and expansion, however, are highly possi- 
ble, for basically the book is sound. 

Joun H. Lounssury 
Berry College 
® 

There are two pocket books in the field of 
government which teachers might find usable 
with pupils. David Cushman Coyle’s The United 
States Political System and How It Works (Signet, 
25 cents) is a lively, factual, and realistic descrip- 
tion of just what the title indicates, with focus 
on political processes. Congressman Wright Pat- 
man’s Our American Government (Bantam 
Books, 35, cents) contains a vast quantity of in- 
formation about the structure of the federal gov- 
ernment and miscellaneous facts about its his- 
tory. Though loosely thrown together, it is quite 
readable. 

Not in the pocket book category, a somewhat 
older little book is worthy of mention. Mary 
Elting’s We Are the Government (Doubleday, 
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$2.50) is a fairly successful attempt to tell about 
the federal government in a simple, vivid style 
and may be useful, at least as a reference, for 
social studies teachers who need materials for 
retarded readers in the secondary school. 


ON THE INTELLECTUAL FRONTIER 


POLITICS AND THE CONSTITUTION IN THE History 
or THE UNrTep States. By William W. Cross- 
key. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Two volumes. 1410 p. $20.00. 

Teachers reading the first few chapters of this 
impressive study may be shocked. They will learn 
that The Federalist must be read as a campaign 
document, not an authoritative exposition, that 
much of it “was written only to fill up space in 
the New York ‘federal’ newspapers . . . to make 
less obvious exclusion therefrom of opposing 
views.”” Madison’s Notes are “a misleading ac- 
count” of the matters with which they deal. 
Madison’s title, “the Father of the Constitution,” 
is far from just. Marshall has had “the true na- 
ture of his career’ obscured: it was “a long and 
stubborn rearguard action in defense of the 
Constitution,” and throughout it he was “‘con- 
tinually forced . . . into compromise and defeat, 
the cumulative effect of which amounted to a 
transformation of the Constitution as practically 
interpreted, by the date of his death.” 

The phrase “commerce among the several 
states’’ meant commerce among the people, “all 
the ‘Commerce’ to which the people of the United 
States had access.” Other phrases get a similarly 
startling treatment. There were special reasons 
for enumerating the powers in Article 1, section 
8, but this enumeration was not intended to 
deprive Congress of general legislative power to 
effectuate the broad purposes stated in the Pre- 
amble. 

For twenty years Mr. Crosskey has searched 
patiently through a wide variety of eighteenth- 
century materials, and he has compiled a dic- 
tionary of eighteenth-century word-usage and 
political and legal ideas. “The meaning that 
such a dictionary unlocks is one utterly incon- 
sistent with much that has long been passed 
among us as history.”” Many questions have to 
be re-examined, and new questions arise. The 
result of this study is a monumental work which, 
with the future volumes, may become the defini- 
tive account of what the framers meant the Con- 
stitution to be. 


, 





Oxford Social 
Studies Pamphlets 


e Widely endorsed by educators, these 
pamphlets provide timely, integrated, 
authoritative material on important cur- 
rent problems. Simply written, colorful in 
style, and well illustrated. 





PEACE IN THE MAKING—Steinberg ....Net 30¢ 
DEMOCRACY, CAPITALISM, AND THEIR COM- 
PETITORS—Pruden 30¢ 
OUR STAKE IN THE FAR EAST—-Hurwitz Net 30¢ 
MINORITIES IN THE UNITED STATES— 
30¢ 
CONSERVING OUR RESOURCES—Steele Net 30¢ 
THE SOVIET UNION—THE LAND AND ITS 
PEOPLE (1954 ed.)—tLengyel ....Net 30¢ 
RELIGION IN AMERICA—Salisbury 30¢ 
THE MIDDLE EAST—Lengyel 30¢ 
PUBLIC HEALTH—Timmel 30¢ 
GEOGRAPHY AND HUMAN  AFFAIRS— 
Roeder 30¢ 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS 
(1953 ed.)—Steinberg 40¢ 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE UNITED STATES (1954 
ed.)—I!. Starr 30¢ 
GRASS-ROOTS POLITICS—Downes 40¢ 
LABOR AND THE AMERICAN WAY (1953 
ed.)—M. Starr 
THE FARMER AND THE AMERICAN WAY— 
Dunbar Net 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN WAY— 
Korey 
THE AMERICAN CITY—Shaw 
THE AMERICAN FAMILY—Salisbury ....Net 
UNDERSTANDING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(1954)—Gavian Net 
THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE (1954)— 
Walker 


(OTHER TITLES IN PREPARATION) 





ua Ped. 
VISUALIZED 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY 





By WILLIAM S. ROEDER 


HIS NEW (1954), superbly organized concise 

text presents the main facts of American and 
world geography and relates them to economic, 
governmental, and social problems. Such topics 
are treated as the economic boom in Canada, and 
the emergence of new Far Eastern countries. The 
book includes the latest available data, many 
superbly drawn maps, graphs, and original illus- 
trations, Abundant exercises are provided. 


Net price, paper, 90¢; cloth, $1.65 





OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue New York 3 
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New and popular social studies texts— 





history 


Our World Through The Ages 
by Platt and Drummond 


A new, color-illustrated world history text with 
5 special features that stimulate student interest 
and make lesson-planning easy. Text accom- 
panied by Workbook and Teacher’s Manual. 


News Of The Nation, 
with Revisions 
by Hoffman and Grattan 


With a series of 45 tabloid size newspapers this 
popular text “reports” on American History in 
lively journalistic style. 


News Of The World 
by Hoffman and Grattan 


Covers important events of world history in 
1200 newspaper articles and more than 800 pic- 
tures, sketches and cartoons. 


personal adjustment 


Building Your Life 
by Landis and Landis 
A brand new Landis and Landis text 
offering expert advice on every aspect of 
teen-age personality development and 
social adjustment. Book features appeal- 
ing writing style . .. attractive format... 
more than 200 illustrations . . . and 
abundant and varied exercise material. 


Personality Development, 
Marriage and Family 
Living 
by Landis and Landis 


Explains the mature approach to court- 
ship and married life. Facts adjusted to 
high school student’s level of understand- 
ing and experience. Illustrated. 


70 fifth avenue 





prentice-hall, inc. 








new york II, n.y. 








Of what value is this knowledge for persons 
primarily concerned with what the Constitution 
is today? It is axiomatic that the Constitution 
grows; it is one of its glories, and a tribute to 
the men who framed it, that it has proved flexi- 
ble, has bent without breaking, and so has en- 
abled our government system to adapt itself to 
the vicissitudes which have beset our nation. Mr. 
Crosskey thinks the diverse meanings attached 
to the words of the Constitution were distortions. 
Perhaps they were the work of designing politi- 
cians; but these politicians had to deal with the 
conditions confronting them in their own day. 

These volumes have one great potential im- 
portance. Should another severe depression over- 
. take us, the national government will again have 
to assume the major responsibility for recovery. 
In the 1930's legislative draftsmen had to resort 
to cumbersome legal devices to avoid constitu- 
tional pitfalls. Many olf these devices failed. Such 
experiences need not be repeated. Now we have 
an impressive weight of evidence that the framers 
of the Constitution intended to vest, primarily 
in Congress but to some extent in the other 
branches, adequate powers to accomplish the 
great purposes expressed in the Preamble. The 
evidence here assembled not only supports the 


argument for using necessary and efficient meas- 
ures to stem depression but paves the way for 
effective measures to prevent the onset of a 
depression. 

Howarp WHITE 
The Miami University 


e 
OTHER BOOKS TO KNOW ABOUT 


FREEDOM, Loyatty, Dissent. By Henry Steele 
Commager. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1954. 155 p. $2.50. 

But We Were Born Free. By Elmer Davis. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1954. 
229 p. $2.75. 

I Protest. By G. Bromley Oxnam. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954, 186 p. $2.50. 

Tue AGE or Suspicion. By James A. Wechsler. 
New York: Random House, 1953. 325 p. $3.75. 
If the American people have been sufficiently 

alerted, in this age of fear, confusion, and con- 

formity, to resist the pressures of the relatively 
small minority who have little faith in freedom, 
it is due in large measure to books such as these. 

Teachers who feel that truth should be pursued 

no matter where it leads will find hope in these 

writings. They are courageous, saying with clarity 
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Worth Exploring— 








upper-grade history text 





the step-by-step development 
of basic social-studies understandings and skills in 


LIVING IN OUR AMERICA (QUILLEN-KRUG) 
LIVING IN OUR COMMUNITIES ckrue-guitten) 


civics for young citizens 


CITIZENS NOW ckruc-Quiten) 


text for a semester course in civics 


Free on request: History Study Skills Chart (#295); sample-page booklets 
for Living in Our Communities (#386) and Citizens Now (#346) 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


| | | Chicagoll e@ AtlantaS5 © Dallas2 e@ SanFranciseo5 © New York 10 











and force what has needed to be said, and 
though written with conviction, they are honest, 
critical of the process by which they reach con- 
clusions, appealing to reason and ranged on the 
side of factual truth and freedom. 

Davis, Oxnam, and Wechsler are more specifi- 
cally concerned with some of the practices of 
congressional investigating committees. Guilt by 
association, accusations by unknown informers, 
the release of unconfirmed accusations, the as- 
sumption of guilt, intimidation of w:tnesses and 
suspects, the confusion of issues, abuse of con- 
gressional immunity, the reading into the record 
of irrelevant matters, and the failure to place 
events in their proper time concept are analyzed 
and denounced as being unworthy of traditional 
American ideals. 

Special castigation is reserved for the former 
communists turned professional informers. It is 
noted that only those who have swung to the far 
right seem to receive the forgiveness and ap- 
proval of the investigating committees. They, 
like those Congressmen whose voting records 
and speeches hinder the efforts to check Russian 
aggression, are most likely to engage in the false 
red-baiting which attacks freedom of thought, in- 
telligence, and liberalism. 


Davis’ first chapter, comprising over half the 
book, would be a good starting point for any 
study of the more important cases of all-aged 
subversives. He also deals with congressional 
usurpation of executive functions and argues 
with considerable wit and logic against the 
Bricker amendment. 

Wechsler and Oxnam describe their experi- 
ences before the McCarthy and Velde committees 
respectively with scathing bitterness. Wechsler 
reminds us of the conditions and attitudes of 
the early thirties when Russia seemed more an 
interesting sociological experiment than a threat 
to peace and freedom. Bishop Oxnam begins each 
chapter with the heading “I protest,” followed 
by the committee procedure to which he raises 
objection. 

Davis has a very useful chapter on the com- 
plexity of news-gathering today and the difficulty 
even a good reporter has in getting at the truth. 
Newsmen realize that they often report with a 
false objectivity which may be harmful but face 
the dilemma that interpretation may become too 
subjective. 

Commager is chiefly concerned with protecting 
our freedom to discover the truth in order that 
society may profit. He lists the mistakes that have 
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SCRIBNERS 


calls your 


attention to 
two important 
new high school 


textbooks 


Correspondence 
Invited 


ECONOMICS AND YOU 
by S. Holt 


Attractively informal in style and tone, interesting and 
intelligible to young people, this new textbook covers 
not only the traditional subject-matter of high school 
economics, but the economics of the home as well. Practi- 
cal in its application of economic ideas, the book includes 
a liberal course in consumer education. 550 pp., includ- 
ing glossary and index. Profusely illustrated. 


THE PEOPLE GOVERN 
by Laurence G. Paquin and Marian D. Irish 


A factual, realistic, and colorful account of American 
democracy in action at all levels—local, county, state, 
and national. Shows by concrete examples that the re- 
sponsible, thinking individual is the key to successful 
government. Democracy is presented as a force with 
direct application in the life of every citizen every hour 
of every day. 598 pp., including appendix and index. 
Illustrated in color and black and white. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


been made by Soviet Russia and asserts that they 
occurred because the Russians have failed to 
permit dissent, and hence, have failed to be in- 
formed, America, on the other hand, has flour- 
ished throughout its history because it has been 
both idealistic and pragmatic, and because it has 
encouraged both experimentation and diversity. 
He is critical of those modern Pharisees who in- 
sist on acceptance of their definition of loyalty 
and adherence to their brand of Americanism. 
Threats to academic freedom, censorship of text- 
books, loyalty oaths, emasculation of the foreign 
service, attacks on science, in short, any hamper- 
ing of the free spirit, are shown to be drains on 
the life blood of democracy. The essay dealing 
with guilt by association is especially valuable. 

These books are must reading for the social 
studies teacher who could also direct selected stu- 
dents to them for insight into the irrationalities 
of our times and for a study of specific cases. 
Their relative small size and readability are no 
criteria by which to judge their profundity or 
the urgency of their warning. 

Harris L. DANTE 

Kent (Ohio) State Urtiiversity 
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Lord Chesterfield Said It! 


“Never read history without maps, and a chronological book, or 
tables, lying by you, and constantly recurred to; without which, history is 
only a confused heap of facts.” 

—From Chesterfield’s Letters, London, 1750 


Avoid that “confused heap of facts” by equipping your history class- 
rooms with the IROQUOIS TIME LINES AND DATE CHARTS, by 
John Van Duyn Southworth. No better method of teaching time relation- 
ships has ever been devised. 
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When Men Are Free 


THE PREMISES OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 


Citizenship Education Project 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


A new supplementary text for 


secondary school students 


*Written in a simple, clear, and concise style . . . 


When Men Are Free is a unique contribution to the de- 
velopment of good citizenship. It presents to high school 
boys and girls in a systematic way the principles underly- 
ing the Constitution. It explains the beliefs and ideals that 
have guided the development of American institutions since 
Colonial times. 


*An enrichment of all aspects of citizenship . . . 


When Men Are Free will enrich the teaching of citizenship 
in the study of the Constitution, Civics and American Gov. 
ernment, Problems of Democracy, Economics, American 
and World History, and other subjects. Although it does 
not take the place of a history of a social studies text, it 
will provide students with the opportunity to strengthen 
and summarize their understanding of American freedom 
in a way that is beyond the scope of basal textbooks. 


*Over 150 halftones and line cut reproductions of 


documents... 


*Questions and discussion stimulators follow each of 


the seventeen sections... 
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